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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 








Agencies: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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A Department of Oberlin College 
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23 pipe-organs 
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=TELEGRAM= on glia 


The first response from a satisfied purchaser 
of “The Miniature” comes from Stanley E. Saxton, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. His 
telegram reads: 





2AC50NL Saratoga Springs. N,Y. 


Wicks Pipe Organ Co. | 
Highland, 111. 


TREMENDOUSLY PLEASED WITH THE NEW | 
MINIATURE TONE QUALITY FINE AND | 
ACTION EXCEPTIONALLY RESPONSIVE 





PEDAL REED EXTENSION ADDS GREATLY 7 
TO THE ENSEMBLE CONSIDERING PRICE 4. Stinet 

I REGARD THIS INSTRUMENT AS THE Ha ge Oo 

BEST INVESTMENT WE COULD HAVE MADE 7 =. t I {lean fe aT wf 

TO SATISFY OUR REQUIREMENTS IT pa" F 


SEEMS THE IDEAL SOLUTION FOR RESI- 
DENTIAL AND PRASTICE ORGANS. 
Stanley E. Saxton 








offer on the first twenty-five(25) will automatic- 
ally be rescinded within the next thirty days. 


From present indications our introductory | 

1 | 

" : | 

Don’t delay your inquiry. 





ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Wicks Pipe Organ Co. Highland, Ill. Designers 6 Builders 
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What We Offer In 1934 


Instruments designed and voiced to the highest tonal ideals. Based on 
a Diapason build-up to a degree suited to the size of the organ, the 
acoustics of the building and the character of service for which the 
organ will be generally used. Our scales and treatment supply clarity 
and blend, with dignity and power that is free and unforced. The tone 
color and finish of each stop is adjusted as an individual as well as in 
its relation to the ensemble. Solo voices are maintained in artistic in- 
dividuality and in number as the size of the instrument may permit. 


Consoles of stop-knob or stop-key type, perfect in relative measure- 
ments of keys, pedals, etc., approved by the A. G.O. and N. A.O. Our 
de-luxe key touch, which is a distinct aid to clean and easy playing. 


Ample numbers of adjustable combinations, as many of which may be 
generals as desired. Each manual piston has its own independent 
pedal combination at will. 


Our canceller system and any control devices that have proved practi- 
cal and desirable. 


The Austin Universal Chest, supplying 100% pressure and volume to 
all pipes whether used singly, with couplers, or in full organ, giving at 
all times steadiness and precise volume of tone. This chest also pro- 
vides for perfect accessibility to all mechanism. 


Instruments that are outstanding in reliability, due to scientific design 
of mechanism and the use of the finest of. materials and workmanship. 
This is proved by the low cost of maintenance over nearly forty years. 


Manufactured by a Company with a record of fulfilling every contract 
in spirit as well as in letter. Rated in Bradstreet’s Aa-Al. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. ~~ Hartford, Conn. 
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Easter Music 


: EASTER ANTHEMS : 

Ar. William R. DAVIS: “Sussex Mummers’ Carol, ‘a 
9p. c. b. md. Gray, 15c. Notes are easy enough and 
there are unison passages to make it easier, but there are 
some harmonic progressions which will sound terrible 
enough to the listener no matter how nicely they sound 
to the choirmaster who can’t get them precisely right. 
Rather an interesting number. 

Armstrong GIBBS: “The Strife is O’er,” 4p. c. me. 
(co., 16) Rather a superior number with many tricks of 
the trade to make it interesting to everybody—unison 
themes here and there, unaccompanied passages now and 
then, organ and choir antiphonally on occasion, all within 
four brief pages. Many anthems make the composer 
look like the man who couldn’t let go of the bear’s tail; 
when they begin with an accompaniment they can’t let 
go, not even for a single measure. This anthem has good 
materials in it. 

R. S. THATCHER: “Come ye Faithful,” 6p. c. e. 
(co., 16c) If anyone feels as the reviewer does that our 
modern choral tendencies toward 8-part writing are 
slightly misguided he will be as delighted as the reviewer 
is with this anthem that sets the whole choir at unison on 
a sterling Easter theme and doesn’t fall into the common 
harmony method till it’s half finished. Any volunteer 
choir can do this creditably; it has the real 1934 Easter 
flavor in it, and yet has not broken a single rule of mus- 
ical common-sense. 

William S. NAGLE: “Today God’s Son Triumphs,” 
7p. cq. e. Ditson, 15c. Another fine-spirited Easter an- 
them that knows what to do with unison passages. Any 
choir can do it, and any congregation can like it. 

Percy WHITLOCK: “He is Risen,” 4p. c. me. (co., 
12c) It begins with unison theme and ends with a fine 
chord all upside down, and in between it has a piano 
accompaniment that seems to expect the singers to know 
their parts well enough to sing them even when the ac- 
companiment does not play them note for note. It has 
an original flavor and is a good number. Some day we 
will have real choral music and real organ accompani- 
ments; both are slowly coming along. 

; EASTER CANTATA , 

Howard D. McKINNEY: “The Three Marys, ” 28p. 
J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00. Published in 1932 and since 
it has proved one of the best things of its kind it is noted 
again here. Mr. McKinney begins with a Bach chorale, 
organ first, then unaccompanied choir, and finally organ 
and choir. More Bach follows, for organ and choir, a 
most impressive bit. Then Palestrina, in a lovely (and 
easy) number for choir, followed by a splendid Alleluia 
by Volckmer Leisring. This is half of it; the second 
half is equally fine. In other words, we have splendid 
music selected from the finest sources and woven into a 
compact cantata-like whole. Added to that we have pos- 
sible action which, it seems, could be entirely disregarded 
and the timid choirmaster could instead have his ‘minister 
read appropriate Biblical passages to make it one of our 
modern style of services in which the Bible itself fur- 
nishes the definite thought and the music, instrumental 
and vocal, merely forms a frame for that thought. And 
the best part of this is that the thing is so easy to do; 
any serious choir can present it creditably and effectively. 


. WOMEN’S VOICES 
Clarence DICKINSON: “Easter Song of the Angels, ‘6 
arranged from Liszt, 16p. c, me. Gray, 20c. An unusual 
and delightful number with’ everything‘ to recommend it. 
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Not difficult for the voices, but they must know their 
parts well enough to do them independently of the organ, 
for the accompaniment is there to help make music, not 
help inefficient singers. If you have a harpist, or pianist, 
well and good; if not, the organ’s Harp will be used a 
great deal, though it is not essential. Music of this sort 
is looking to the future of the church, when the present 
make-shifts will no longer be considered good enough. 
Every good choir in the country should do this, and every 
other work hard to be able to soon. It needs a good 
organist. : 
: EASTER SOLO ‘ 

Louis R. DRESSLER: “The Joyful Eastertide,” 6p. 
e. Schirmer, 50c. High: Ef-G; low: Bf-D. <A melo- 
dious number, with piano accompaniment, and obbligato 
part for violin. 

FROM FORMER EASTERS 
It is more difficult to find good music for Easter than for 
any of the other festivals of the church; we turn back, 
for our readers’ convenience, and record here a few of 
the very best publications of former years. 

H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER: “Say Not that Christ 
is Dead,” 10p. c. vd. Ditson, 12c. A gem; strong, vigor- 
ous, commanding presentation of the Easter message. 
But very difficult; worth all the work it takes. 

Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Hymn Exultant,” 9p. c. 0. 
md. Gray, 15c. With real organ accompaniment, and 
one of the finest of Easter anthems. Any good choir 
can do it well. Has that elusive Easter spirit. 

George Henry DAY: “The Risen Christ,” 8p. c. t. d. 
Schmidt, 12c. Another splendid number, full of the 
Easter spirit, and any good choir can do it. 

Philip JAMES: “Hail Dear Conqueror,” c. vd. Schir- 
mer. Another truly splendid (and difficult) Easter 
anthem. 


Current Publications List 


ORGAN: Garth Edmundson: Impressions Gothiques, 
23p. md. J. Fischer & Bro., 1.25. In the upright shape 
many organists find most convenient. 

Horace Alden Miller: four spirituals: Please Don’t 
Let this Harvest Pass, Steal Away, Were you There, O 
Zion, Cornell College, 75c each. 

Carl F. Mueller: Ambrosian Prelude, 5p. me. White- 
Smith, 60c. 

Remigio Renzi: Rondo Pastorale, 9p. md. J. Fischer 
& Bro., 75c. 

ANTHEMS: Archangelsky: “O Light Divine,” 4p. 
cu. me. Ditson, 10c. Some 6-part. 

Lindeman, ar. M. N. Lundquist: “Built on a Rock,” 
4p. cu. 6-p. Ditson, 10c. 








The first aim in every review is to be honest and fair, and 
the second aim its to serve the class of organist for whom 
each particular piece was obviously written. In reviewing 
a difficult sonata the obvious reader is the mature musician 
who has a great technic—and emphatic tastes—of his own; 
in reviewing a simple melody piece or a tuneful anthem, 
the obvious reader is the beginner or the amateur, and he 
most likely has a volunteer choir. In each case the re- 
viewer endeavors to deal faithfully with the organist most 
concerned. The following obvious abbreviations are used: 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high voice, 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficuli, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose ad- 
vertising announcements regularly appear in these pages. 
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The American Organist 





invites those 


who have faith in themselves 


who have confidence in their neighbors 


and who propose to be among the survivors of 1934 


Those organists and builders and publishers who 
have faith in themselves justly are they who did 


' not terminate their education when they gradu- 


ated from school but have kept in touch with the 
progress of the organ world, as recorded in this 
and every other possible journal and book de- 
voted to facts and theories of importance to all 
who are devoted to the organ. The man who 
thinks he is a self-sufficient entity will not be 
happy to see T.A.O.’s publication of the ideas 
and theories of other men, nor happy to see 
T.A.O.’s rejection of “press releases” about 
himself (and all other men too). THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST is devoted—must be devoted to 
serious thought. Gossip and puff must go. They 
have gone. 

Those who have confidence in their neighbors 
are they who can discover a brand new idea in 
T.A.O. or in any other good organ journal and 
be as happy over it as though they had thought 
of it first. There are so many splendid new 
ideas, theories, and practises for organists, 


And we invite them as subscribers or as advertisers, depending upon the share of 1934’s business they believe 
the merit of their product entitles them to claim. And we invite them only if they are able and willing to do 
their part. It’s the basic principle of the New Deal that no man lives to himself or for himself, and a corpo- 
ration’s obligation is not entirely to its own profit-sheet but to itself and its community equally. 


builders, publishers, composers, and teachers in 
1934 that T.A.O. dare not hesitate in its choice 
between free-publicity that helps only one and 
thought that helps thousands. 

And those who propose to be among the sur- 
vivors in 1934 are they whose training, equip- 
ment, and experience—not to mention also 
breadth of vision—entitle them to take the lead 
and establish the code of practises for the 
American world of the organ through the decade 
of reconstruction just ahead. 

The unknown man and the unknown product 
cannot be a leader. 

We invite the potential leaders of 1934 to as- 
sume their command, accept their responsibility, 
and begin to receive their rewards now by taking 
the public position rightfully theirs, being willing 
and able not only to earn money from the prog- 
ress of the organ world but to remvest and spend 
a little of it in the further development of the 
very same. 


“For the organ-builder will prosper only in direct proportion 
to the desire of the people to listen to his product” 


why T.A.O. invites—no, not the mob, but the leaders. 


And the only persons in the whole world who can make the public want to listen to the organ-builder’s product 
is the professional organist who is thoroughly a 1934 product, thoroughly enthused, thoroughly conversant 
with the theories and practises of the modern organ world. That's why the New Deal and its championship of 
forced cooperation applies more profitably to the organ world than to any other realm under the sun. And that’s 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Box 467-Richmond Station. I. 






New York, N. Y. 











Rachmaninoff : “Ave Maria,” 4p. cu. md. some 6-p. 
Ditson, 10c. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” 
1l7p. md. 8-p. Carl Fischer, 25c. Double-chorus. 


CANTATAS: Martin Shaw: “Sursum Corda,” 32p. 
c. t. md. (hn) An interesting work, with much writing 
for divided parts; and a piano accompaniment that is all 
very fine if the work is performed as a concert piece in- 
stead of in church. Wonder why composers do such 
things ? 

Leo Sowerby: “Great is the Lord,” 27p. c. o. d. Gray, 
50c. A genuine organ accompaniment—and that means 
that church music is slowly emerging from its ridiculous 
infancy that has lasted several centuries too long. And 
it also means that the chorus must know its business and 
that the organist must see to it that his chorus is so thor- 
oughly competent that he no longer needs to prop them 
up like old gentlemen on crutches but may turn his en- 
tire attention to his own business of providing the only 
real background any church music can have—namely, a 
splendid organ accompaniment. “Suitable for dedication 
festivals and anniversaries,” says the title-page. One 
continuous movement, rather a long anthem than a short 
cantata. Mr. Sowerby has something to say and knows 
how to say it; whether we agree with him or not makes 
slight difference: his is one of the English-speaking 
world’s outstanding voices in music and it is but the part 
of wisdom to know what he is saying. The only way to 
know that is to perform this work after it has been most 
thoroughly mastered; that won’t be easy, nor will it be 
really difficult. It’s a splendid work, in modern tone. 


ORATORIO: Handel’s “Messiah,” choruses only, 
edited and piano accompaniments revised by Percy 
Goetschius, Ditson, 60c. It always seems almost a pity 
that the popular oratorios and other major works in- 
tended primarily for church performance should not have 
an organ accompaniment. Organs and organists were 
stupid enough in the good old days, but in 1934 we have 
some splendid organs and organists and if some musician 
were to take the orchestral score, ignore the original 
piano accompaniment, and write out a truly adequate or- 
gan accompaniment we might perhaps be surprised with 
the results. At any rate, the piano accompaniment in 
this edition is no handicap, because no other one has 
ever offered anything better so far as this reviewer 
knows. Obviously it is an economy to provide editions 
with only the choruses. 


ANTHEMS: 2-PART: Handel, ar. H. A. Chambers: 
“Rest of the weary,” 4p. me. (hn) The tune will be 
recognized by the congregation and this number will 
make the junior choir a welcome addition to the service. 

C. S. Lang: “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” Op. 25 
12p. me. (hn) Here’s something good enough for adult 
choirs, yet not beyond the juniors. This number seems 
to have real possibilities. 

Bain, ar. Jacob: “The Lord’s my Shepherd,” 5p. e. 
(co, 16c). A grand old church tune that will be fine for 
unison or for junior choirs; the arranger has added a 
descant to the unison. Those who do not object to the 
glaring weakness of unisons and octaves in two- and 
three-part writing will not be bothered by the instances 
of it here. Otherwise it is splendid. 


Praetorius, ar. E. Harold Geer: “In Dulci Jubilo,” 4p. 
u. Carl Fischer, 12c. Splendid for either adult or junior 
choirs; quite unusual in effect. 

Ar. W. R. Voris: “O God whose Presence glows in 
all,” 4p. e. Schmidt, 10c. A smooth-flowing old-German 
melody. 
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ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Brahms, ar. H. 
A. Chambers: “How lovely are Thy dwellings,” from the 
Requiem, 11p. cq. (hn) 

Gibbons, ar. A. H. Egerton: “Love of the Father,” 2p. 
cu. e. Carl Fischer, 10c. A very lovely number. 

Purcell, ar. Egerton: “I did lay me down,” 3p. cu. Carl 
Fischer, 12c. 

Wesley, ar. Egerton: “Theu wilt keep them,” 6p. c. me. 
Carl Fischer, 15c. 

CHORUSES: D. H. Jones: “Faith,” 2p. cu. md. Carl 
Fischer, 10c. In the style of the mood-painting, want- 
ing, very precise workmanship. 

Gordon Balch Nevin: “The shepherd on the hills,” 4p. 
cu. 8-p. me. J. Fischer & Bro., 12c. Here’s one of the 
finest things of several seasons, written to make people 
like to hear music and like to sing music. The audience 
and the singers alike will call this one of their gems. 

Edwin J. Stringham: “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 11p. cu. 
8-p. Gray, 15c. 

Alfred Whitehead: “I will be true unto my love,” 11p. 
c. me. Carl Fischer, 16c. Based on an old-English song. 
In 6-8 rhythm, a rollicking song they'll like to sing. 

CHORUSES: Harold Rhodes: “Begone Dull Care,” 
8p. cqu. e. (co. 20c) A spirited song in 6-8 rhythm 
that is tuneful and will make a hit with any audience. 

Gordon Jacob: “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” 
1lp. cqu. e. (co., 24c) Another melodious and sim- 
ple number that will not take much rehearsal time and 
yet will most acceptably fill a place on the program. 
These two are not current publications but have not been 
given attention before in these columns, and they are 
worth doing. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 


Arthur G. COLBURN: Postlude in A-minor, 4p. 3 min. 
e. (Vincent). Well written and vigorous, in chordal 
type, with an interesting middle section in contrapuntal 
style, this is a very useful number. 

J. Frank FRYSINGER: Nocturne, 4p. 4 min. e. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 60c). While this number is distinctly 
of the melodic type, no one can say that it is not pleas- 
ing to play and to hear. It has been successful as an 
evening offertory. 

Harold Vincent MILLIGAN: Berceuse Bretonne, 4p. 
3 min. e. (Schmidt, 50c). A swinging melody in 6-8 
measure against a recurring one-measure accompani- 
ment figure in double notes in the first and last sections. 
The middle section is in the key of the tonic minor and 
makes an agreeable contrast with the first and last. 

James H. ROGERS: Prelude, 4p. 5 min. e. (Schirmer, 
60c). This number, in D-flat, has proved to be one of 
the best easy preludes for church service. Dignified, 
giving opportunity for the Diapason tone of the organ, 
with a middle section building up to climax by transition, 
in sequences, from key to key, and then passing to the 
last section which meets the requirements of a good pre- 
lude by ending softly and peacefully. 

Schmidt's Collection of Short Preludes and Postludes 
for the Organ, 57p. (Schmidt, $1.00). Of the fourteen 
numbers in this book the following have been found use- 
ful: Ernest A. DICKS: Postlude, 3% min. e. Good and 
vigorous. William FAULKES: Reverie in A, 3 min. e. 
An exquisite little piece, suitable for offertory. J. 
Lamont GALBRAITH: March in G, 5 min. e. Cuth- 
bert HARRIS: Finale in A, 3% min. me. An attractive 






































Just Published 


Ten 
Hymn Tune Fantasies 
FOR ORGAN 


BY 
-CARL McKINLEY 


Price Complete $2.50 Net 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CoO., Ltd. 


























Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 
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CIRCULARS? 


> pieces of printed 
matter daily find their way to the 
waste basket unread. Many are 
elegant specimens of advertising 
copy, but, not planned with more 
care, they are utterly worthless. 
Our Service offers advertisers a 
combination of typographical lay- 
out and copy writing that will 
eliminate much of this waste. ... 


OO rias a complete service 


Copy 
DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 


RICHMOND BOROUGH 
PUBLISHING and PRINTING COMPANY 


16 PARK AVENUE, PORT RICHMOND, N. Y. 
Telephone POrt Richmond 7-2500-1-2 




















Latham True 


for Organ and Piano 
In a Gothic Cathedral 


Built on the opening phrase of the Gregorian 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 9 pages, not diffi- 
NNN odo ain. bininig acs nied oie cioeawin ed Geisiaasa;e'eoiwele 80c 
Moonlight on a Pagan Temple 
“|. . and ever and anon is heard the far-off 
silvery tone of temple bells.” 7 pages, not diffi- 
elt? CHinies: CESITAINE: cccice'sciciccccieesscieces 60c 
‘Lwe copies necessary unless music is memorized. 


for Organ 


Carrillon—Ballad—Mater Adorans 
Chimes desirable in the Carillon and Mater 
Adorans, but not in the Ballad. 5, 5, and 4 pages 
respectively; not difficult .............. 60c each. 
Castilleja Sonata 
Academic Prologue—Litany 
Choral and Toccata 
“The Castilleja flower, tipped with love and wis- 
dom, traces radiant vignettes of memory across 
Life’s manuscript.” “Castilleja” is Spanish for 
a flower that grows wild upon the hillsides of 
California. It has been taken for the name of 
a private school (located in Palo Alto) of which 
the Composer is Dean of the Faculty of Music. 
29 pages, of moderate difficulty ............ $1.50 


Cressey & Allen,. Portland, Maine. 
OR THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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postlude, rather brilliant in character. Frank LYNES: 
Vesper Prelude, 3% min. e. In 5-4 meter, restless in 
effect. W. J. MARSH: Evening Hymn, 2% min. ve. 
Makes liberal use of CHIMES. Homer NEARING: 
Contemplation, A memory, 2% min. e. Has a Scotch 
flavor. I. E. ROBERTS: Festal March, 3 min. e. Bruce 
STEANE: Andante con moto, 2 min. e. In flowing 6-8 
meter. The Dicks, Roberts, Galbraith and Steane num- 
bers are in the style of Smart and Stainer. 

Alfred J. SILVER: Jubilate Deo, 9p. 8 min. me. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., $1.00). “A piece for opening or clos- 
ing,” which has gained wide popularity, and deservedly 
sO, since it is in festal mood and is easy to play. Espe- 
cially useful to the student-organist who has difficulty in 
securing brilliant numbers which require little prepa- 
ration. 

Horace F. WATLING: Minuet Antique, in D-flat, 4p. 
5 min, vmd. (through J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00). When 
planning a short recital, or even a longer one, do not 
overlook this very beautiful number. This piece is pub- 
lished in the National Institute Edition of the works of 
British blind composers, under a plan for the encourage- 
ment of British musical art. 

William WOLSTENHOLME: Allegretto in A-flat, 
4p. 5 min. me. (Novello, 50c). There is good writ- 
ing in this number, and although it may suffer somewhat 
from over-repetition of the principal melodic figure, it is 
a suitable prelude for an evening service. 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 


Annabel Morris BUCHANAN: “Wondrous Love,” 
6p. cu. md. J. Fischer & Bro., 15c. Here’s a com- 
poser with something to say and technic enough 
to say it eloquently. It’s based on a folksong from 
Virginia, in the Dorian mode. Music that is nothing 
more than notes and themes cleverly put together is not 
music, for any third-year counterpart student can do 
that by the hour; but when we add to the otherwise 
meaningless notes that elusive thing called inspiration, 
or sentiment, or message, then we have real music. 
And we have a huge dose of it here, appropriate for 
the Lenten season. This anthem takes us away from 
the hurried, worried world—or rather takes that world 
away from us—and brings into the church service that 
element of inward reflection that has to be present in 
increasing proportion or the church will pass out of 
existence. It is very superior workmanship. 

T. Frederick H. CANDLYN: “Rise Crowned with 
Light,” %p. c. s. me. Schmidt, 12c. One of Mr. 
Candlyn’s best compositions of any class and equally 
suitable for patriotic occasion or for a service dealing 
with the church itself. The text says something quite 
poetic and vague, but the music gives it point and con- 
viction, and makes it mean much more. A brilliant 
anthem full of everything a fine anthem needs. Volun- 
teer choirs thrive on music of this kind for it is just 
enough beyond them to make them work a little harder. 
At no point does the composer lose his message and 
revert to cramming. It is solidly built and worthy in 
every measure. 

David Hugh JONES: “Glory to God in the Highest,” 
3p. cu. md. Carl Fischer, 12c. This, we might con- 
clude, is the kind of music the Westminster Choir is 
trying to make famous; it goes into the future trends 
without departing from accepted tonalities, and be- 
cause it has the elusive element of genuine musical 








interest in it, it is a fine anthem worthy of the best 
of our choirs. Its text might perhaps tend to confine 
it to the Christmas season, but neither composer nor 
publisher so proclaim its intention, and as there is no 
good reason why we should not sing about “peace on 
earth, good-will to men” at any time, we include its 
review as a general anthem. It is not a jubilant praise 
anthem, but rather reflective and dwelling on the 


security of peace. 


Walter KELLER: Consummation, and a companion 
piece, Fulfillment, both 4p. e. J. Fischer & Bro., 50c 
each. Here we have music obviously written for the 
church, in serious mood and appropriate church style, 
making excellent preludes. Ears that do not like to 
get too far away from normal diatonic and related 
chromatic harmonies may not exactly like these pieces 
at first trial, but their effectiveness grows with repeat- 
ed hearings. They need to be played not in melody 
style but as mood paintings. They are best suited for 
preludes during the approaching Lenten season. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—MARCH— 

Theodore Kullak died, 1818. 

Dr. William C. Carl born, Bloomfield, N. J. 

David D. Wood born, Pittsburgh, 1838. 

Independence Day in Texas. 

Edward I. Horsman born, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1873. 

Joseph Callaerts died, 1901. 

Third Sunday in Lent. 

Arthur Foote born, Salem, Mass. 

S. Wesley Sears died, Philadelphia, Pa., 1929. 

10. Felix Borowski born, Burton, Eng. 

10. Dudley Buck born, Hartford, Conn., 1839. 

10. J. B. Dykes born, Kingston, Eng., 1823. 

11. Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” performed by 
Mendelssohn, the first time since Bach’s death, 
1829. 

11. Berthold Tours died, 1897. 

12. Dr. Charles E. Clemens born, Plymouth, Eng. 

12. Alex. Guilmant born, Boulogne, France, 1837. 

14. Everett E. Truette born, Rockland, Mass. 

15. Geo. B. Nevin born, Shippensburg, Pa., 1859. 

15. Mary Turner Salter born, Peoria, IIl. 

16. J. B. Calkin born, London, Eng., 1827. 

16. Pergolisi died, 1736. 

1%. Joseph Bonnet born, Bordeaux, France. 

17. Joseph Rheinberger born, 1839. 

18. Rimsky-Korsakov born, Tichvin, 1844. 

20. First day of Spring. 

21. Bach born, Eisenach, 1685. 

23. Lucien G. Chaffin born, Worcester, Mass. 

23. Eugene Gigout born, Nancy, France, 1844. 

23. Julius Reubke born, Halberstadt, Germany, 1834. 

25. Palm Sunday. 

26. Beethoven died, 1827. 

26. Debussy died, 1918. 

26. H. Alexander Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 

27%. David D. Wood died, 1910. 

28. Edouard Batiste born, Paris, France, 1820. 

28. Gieuseppe Ferrata died, New Orleans, 1928. 

29. Reginald Goss-Custard born, Sussex, Eng. 

30. Alex. Guilmant died, 1911. 

31. Haydn born, 1732. 

31. John Stainer died, 1901. 
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Bach Classifications 
Problems of the Recitalist in Presenting the Complete Organ Works of Bach in a 


Well-Planned Series of Recitals 
By ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 


ACH has been and still is a miracle 

Mega! among musicians. For sheer power 

PAY ay and grandeur he has never been 

19S PY equalled. This seems to be true 

4 regardless of the type of composi- 

Mf tion, whether it be for the harpsi- 

| chord—that predecessor of our 

J piano— whether it be for the or- 

chestra, or the organ. 

™ This greatness of Bach is all the 

fea more remarkable when one con- 

70) siders that he never left his native 

Germany. From this one would 

naturally suspect that his music would have a certain 

provincial character, and yet during the two hundred 

years or more which his music has been before the 

world it has grown more and more universal in its 
appeal. 

Furthermore Bach is extraordinary in the amount 
of music which he wrote. No composer before or since 
has been so prolific in his composition, and yet in this 
case it is not a question of quantity rather than quality 
but quality with quantity. Of course this does not 
mean that all of Bach’s compositions were of first 
rank. In fact many of his youthful works are definitely 
modeled after the manner of his predecessors. But 
even this latter group has a charm of its own for 
which no excuse is necessary. 

During Bach’s life he was known as a virtuoso per- 
former on the harpsichord and on the organ rather 
than as a composer. The process of printing was not so 
far developed 200 years ago and consequently a very 
few of his compositions were actually published dur- 
ing his life. The larger part of his music has come 
down to us in manuscript form, and frequently not 
even his own manuscript but often that of a student 
who had copied the composition for his own use. All 
this leads frequently to a question of authenticity, that 
is to whether or not Bach actually composed certain 
compositions or whether they were the work of others. 

The first question therefore which presented itself 
to us in planning this *series of the complete organ 
works of Bach was how much to include. In the 
Peters edition of Leipzig, for example, there is one 
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whole volume of works which are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. For our series we decided to include only the 
works on which there seemed to be agreement as to 
authorship. There have also been different biogra- 
phies of Bach but we took as our authority the two- 
volume life by Dr. Albert Schweitzer, that remarkable 
Alsatian who has not only been active as minister, or- 
ganist, professor, medical missionary in Africa, but 
is also the greatest living authority on Bach. Further- 
more we included only works which were written defi- 
nitely for the organ, not including certain things for 
harpsichord which are occasionally played on the 
organ. 

Having decided what to include the next problem 
was how to arrange this great mass of music. By de- 
ciding on one hour as the best length for a program, 
it meant that we would have to have twenty programs 
in order to get it all in. How then to divide all this 
music into twenty satisfactory units? 

Now an examination of his compositions shows us 
the following different types: 

First there are the Preludes and Fugues, or as 
sometimes happens Toccatas, or again Fantasias, and 
Fugues. About these there was no problem for they 
were not published in groups. In general about two 
of these were placed on each program, an early one at 
the beginning and one of his mature period for con- 
clusion. The second classification is that of the 
choralpreludes. Germany of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries was as yet under the influence of the great 
teacher Martin Luther. It will be remembered that 
one of his contributions to the new interpretation of 
Christianity lay in a more considerable participation 
in the service by the congregation. For this purpose 

—N OT E— 

*Mr. Quimby’s programs for his complete-Bach series 
in the Museum of Art, Cleveland, will be found in 
November T.A.O., and in December there is a full 
description of the new Ruckpositiv Organ. His radio 
address is reproduced herewith for the benefit of our 
readers. A set of the two-volume Schweitzer biography 
may be purchased from the Editorial Office if any 
reader finds difficulty in securing it through regular 
channels. 
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simple, singable hymntunes or chorales were intro- 
duced into the service in which the whole congrega- 
tion was expected to join. During the two centuries 
immediately following Luther a great body of these 
fine, straightforward hymntunes came into existence 
and they formed the background for a very consider- 
able part of Bach’s compositions. One of the duties of 
the organists of Bach’s time was to introduce the serv- 
ice for the day with a prelude on the chorale for that 
particular Sunday. This type of composition was 
known as a Chorale Prelude and Bach wrote a great 
number of compositions in this form. 

These choralpreludes fall into five different groups 
according to his plan or according to publication. The 
first of these is known as The 18 Great Chorale Pre- 
ludes. These were written for the most part during 
the years when he was organist at Weimar, namely 
from 1708-1717, and were revised and partly rewritten 
just before his death. In fact it was on the last of 
these that he was engaged when death overtook him. 

Then there is the group of six chorale-transcrip- 
tions known as the Schubler Chorales from the name 
of the publisher. 

The third group of choralpreludes is probably the 
best known, namely the Orgelbuchlein, or the Little 
Organ Book. These are all shorter preludes, the ac- 
companiment of which Bach designed to symbolize in 
musical form the sentiments of the chorale itself and 
in which the original chorale appears in an unbroken, 
though sometimes elaborated, form. This collection 
was originally intended to have 169 choralpreludes in 
it, but when Bach went to Leipzig he no longer had to 
play the organ for the service and hence finished only 
45 of the original group which he had planned. 

The fourth group of choralpreludes was published 
as the Third Part of the Clavierubung. This term 
Clavierubung suggests a work for the pleasure of those 
who play upon a keyboard instrument and for the most 
part included works for the then popular harpsichord. 
This third part however Bach designed to be 1 musi- 
cal equivalent to the Greater and Lesser Catechism 
as expounded in the Lutheran faith. It commences 
with the Prelude in E-flat major, then a Kyrie, a Hymn 


in three versions according to the Trinity, followed by 
the Articles of Faith—Penitence, Prayer, the Lord’s 
Supper, etc.—with the Fugue in E-flat, likewise in 
triple form, as conclusion. 

The fifth group one has to call miscellaneous be- 
cause of the lack of any particular grouping. 

Now these five groups of choralpreludes we decided 
to retain in as nearly as possible their original order. 
The 18 Great Chorales were therefore planned for three 
successive programs, the Schubler chorales in two, the 
Orgelbuchlein on or near the date for which they were 
planned in the Liturgical year, the Clavierubung to 
be kept together—the greater Catechism all on one 
program and the Lesson Catechism on another. The 
miscellaneous choralpreludes were placed for the most 
part with the chorale from the Orgelbuchlein on the 
same theme so that one should compare Bach’s dif- 


- ferent treatments of the same chorale on a single pro- 


gram. 

Then in addition to Preludes and Fugues and choral- 
preludes there are the Trio Sonatas, six in number 
which were written as exercises for Bach’s gifted sons. 

There are also four Concertos after violin concertos 
by Duke Johann Ernst of Weimar and by the Italian 
composer Vivaldi, also certain miscellaneous compo- 
sitions such as the Passacaglia, Pastorale, and some 
single Fugues. 

So much for the music itself. The third problem 
was what registration on the organ to use in playing 
this music. This led to discussion with Mr. Walter 
Holtkamp of the Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling Organ 
Co. of Cleveland who had been doing considerable re- 
search in the type of organ tone used by Bach and his 
predecessors. He agreed to build a separate Choir 
Organ, or Ruckpositiv as the Germans called it, of 
nine registers, to add to the present McMyler Mem- 
orial Organ in the Museum of Art and to install it ex- 
perimentally for this series. This is the type of organ 
referred to by Schweitzer as being absolutely essen- 
tial to the proper playing of Bach. So far as I can 
find out, this was the first public performance on such 
an organ in this country. 


Austin’s Diapason Chorus 


The Austin Organ Company Experiments with a Clarified Ensemble and an 
Ensemble-Enthusiast Gives His Impressions 
By DR. OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 


MILES ee AST SPRING when I wrote that 
Rg REESE America was entering the golden 
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x. ORGANIST age of organ building, I had no 
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AY idea how soon my prophecy was to 
Km Wa be realized nor which direction the 
4 new development would take. To 
be sure we have had some remark- 
mj able and in some respects revolu- 
KY tionary organs built the past few 
years by such men as Mr. G. 
§ Donald Harrison and Senator 
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greatly admire: then there are 
others making notable contributions to the modern 
organ, among them Mr. J. B. Jamison, whose Clare- 
mont organ I unfortunately did not hear. When Mr. 
Basil G. Austin wrote me that the Austin Organ Com- 
pany had constructed a novel and very successful 


Great Diapason chorus, and kindly invited me to hear 
the same, I was completely in the dark as to what I 
was about to hear. I had rather hoped that it was a 
real Silbermann chorus. 

So, well armed with Bach fugues I journeyed to the 
factory at Hartford, determined to try out such pas- 
sages from Bach which as a rule are never, or at best 
imperfectly, realized on the American organ with 
which we have long been familiar. My first experiment 
was with the D-minor Toccata. The two opening pages 
came through, clear and beautiful in the passage work, 
sonorously rich and weighty in the heavy chords. That 
long drawn-out flourish just before the close of the 
introductory Toccata was especially lucid and clean- 
cut, something entirely unprecedented on the average 
Great. Next I tried the passage in the Fugue where 
the pedals enter with the theme. Instead of the usual 
“boom-boom” the Pedal was clear as a bell, with con- 
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FROM THE REAR 

The Diapason chorus was built for experimental pur- 
poses and accordingly the chest layout was rather an ac- 
cidental matter of convenience; the camera looks across 
the pipes from the rear, giving a general impression of 
the number of pipes in the chorus but making no effort 
to record the highly artistic appearance of the pipe-work. 
The 3r-5r Cornet is at the left edge of the picture and 
the other two mixtures are in the middle of the view as 
the camera sees it. 


siderable richness of tone. Then followed a more 
severe trial, the stretta (apparently in C-minor) which 
follows the long echo interlude: the left hand and 
pedal were beautifully clear and the trill in the right 
hand did not obscure the other voices. 

Our next experiment was with the pedal cadenza of 
the great C-major Toccata, The sonority was quite 
surprising, but of course not so rich as you would get 
from a German straight Pedal Organ. If I told you 
that the Austin Pedal Organ boasted of exactly* 12 
pipes you would not believe it. Our next test was an- 
other severe trial, the opening movement from this 
same Toccata. Having studied this with Dr. Karl 
Straube, I am quite familiar with how it must be done 
on modern German organs to get a clear effect—con- 
stant soloing on the Great, and jumping around from 
one manual to another. On the Austin chorus we 
played the whole business on one manual and it came 
through clean as a whistle. A subsequent playing of 
the St. Ann Fugue again proved the clarity of this 
ensemble for polyphonic work. 

—N OT E— 
*The present Pedal equipment consists of but one low- 
octave of pipes which, together with couplers, have been 
installed purely for convenience in trying the chorus with 
Pedal. Obviously an adequate Pedal Organ will be a 
part of any actual installation of this chorus—T.S.B. 
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Having had no previous hint of the gravity or 
sonority of what I was about to hear, I neglected to 
bring French music. Nevertheless we essayed the 
Widor Toccata (with sub and super couplers) and 
were astounded at the power of the chorus. This piece 
however calls for big reed tone in the pedals and a 
trifle more punch in the treble. After all, what do you 
expect from a dozen ranks of pipes—the earth? The 
Finale of Vierne’s “symphony” No. 1 proved remark- 
ably effective; one even imagined hearing a big Pedal 
reed. The concluding page of the first movement of 
Widor’s No. 6 was a glorious and majestic mass of 
rich tone. 

Of all things I would never have expected such 
results from an American ensemble—a compromise 
organ one might call it. I was told that Mr. Palmer 
Christian had nicknamed it “the Duenna Organ”; on 
being asked what kind of animal this might be he ex- 
plained, “the do-anything organ.” 

Now if you ask me if the duenna organ sounds like a 
Silbermann I must answer in the negative; neither 
does it sound like Cavaillé-Coll. It reminds you of 
nothing in the world except an American organ, 
strained of mud, super-clarified and double-distilled, 
with the added bouquet of rich but unaggressive mix- 
ture tone. Considering the rather foundational open 8’ 
used as the basis of its composition, I would call this a 
most remarkable achievement, something I would not 
have believed possible without hearing it. Had a 
Silbermann or a Schulze Diapason been used in the 
build-up I would have expected clarity of ensemble as 
a natural consequence. Perhaps Mr. Basil Austin is 
right in keeping the Great rather grave and founda- 
tional. I suggested to him that if, in conjunction with 
this Great, he were to use a “Father Willis” Swell and 
a Silbermann Brustpositiv Choir, plus of course the 
typical “sweet” Solo stops that we take for granted on 
our organs, he would have an instrument that left little 
to be desired this side of Paradise. So we shall see 
what we shall see. 

Fishing for the secret of the clarity in polyphonic 
music of the new Austin opus, I was told that it was 
due to an entirely new octave-ratio in the scaling of 
the pipes, plus appropriate mouth-treatment. The 
Austin Company will hereafter compute their scales as 


THE AUSTIN CHORUS 
V-9. R-16. S-9. P-940. Wind: 5”. 
16 DIAPASON 61m 
8 DIAPASON 42 61m 
4 OCTAVE 61m 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
II ACUTE MIXTURE 122m 
26-29—CC 
22-26—Cs 
19-22—+s!} 
15-19—cs? 
12-15—<s? 
GRAVE MIXTURE 183m 
15-19-22—CC 
12-15-19—Cs 
8-12-15—cs? 
5- 8-12—cs? 
1- 5- 8—cs? 
III-V CORNET 269m 
12-15-17—CC 
8-12-15-17—C 
1- 8-12-15-17—-c! 
8 TROMBA 61mr 
Couplers: G-G: 16’-8’-4’. 


III 
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from middle-C instead of low-C. All the rest is a dark 
secret. If the reader will examine the two Cymbal mix- 
tures (laid out in typical Silbermann fashion) he will 
see where the richness of the Pedal comes from when 
the latter is coupled to the manuals at 8’ and 4’. The 
Cornet of course adds a typical reed flavor. 

This brings to my mind a most important point in 
modern organ design: There is nothing which gives 
greater clarity as well as beauty to Pedal tone than 
reeds, or mixtures as here designed. For clarity in 
polyphonic work some of the telling manual reeds 
should be duplexed to the -Pedal at 8’, and manual 
mixtures which enrich the Pedal if coupled should be 
similarly treated. By omitting such coupled colors 
from the manuals we can then give our Pedal the 
necessary point and brilliance in mf work. For ff work, 
of course, the Pedal tone must come from an inde- 
pendent Pedal Organ, and here I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the ideas of Senator Richards insofar as 
they apply to loud stops. The question of price and 
space may be an obstacle in some cases. I would 
beg to suggest that a Pedal mixture, to be worth the 
money it costs, must have sufficient strength to add 
bloom to the heaviest Pedal reeds. For other purposes 
the aforementioned transmissions will answer every 
purpose. 

Next to the scaling, the Cornet of the Austin chorus 
is the most revolutionary departure. It is an un- 
qualitied success from every point of view, and acts as 
a perfect complement to the Trumpet, adding weight 
in the treble and brilliance in the bass. The Tierce in 
it does not conflict in the least with the beauty of the 
reed. I am told that it was copied from the one by 
Lewis in the Southwark Cathedral, who, in turn must 
have copied either the French or Silbermann. The 
Austin Cornet is entirely original however in scaling 
and voicing. Silbermann builds a most beautiful Dolce 
Cornet (which begins at middle-C) for the Oberwerk. 
His Great Cornet has the double function of comple- 
menting the reeds and adding weight (by resultant 
tone) to the very brilliant Diapason chorus. But it is 
voiced so loud as to be useful only with full organ. 

The Austin Cornet can be used with the Open 8’ 
alone with very satisfactory results, and is more beau- 
tiful at close range than the more powerful Silbermann 
Cornet. To ears accustomed to Silbermann or Cavaillé- 
Coll, not to mention Schnitger, the Austin mixtures 
may sound a trifle timid. However they are so well 
scaled that by proper regulation they can be raised to 
any shade of brilliance found desirable in the building 
where they may be placed. Moreover by erring on the 
soft side they impart a versatility to the Great which 
more assertive mixtures would not have, fully con- 
firming Mr. Jamison’s ideas on variety and versatility 
in the Great chorus as outlined in his article in the 
September issue of T.A.O. The addition of Swell reeds 
plus mixtures, and even more so a Brustpositiv Choir 
coupled at 8’ and 4’, should give all the brilliance that 
the average American ear will stand for. 

The subject of regulation brings us to another very 
important point in organ design—the sub and super 
couplers. You may notice that for demonstration pur- 
poses the Austin chorus has Great-to-Great 16’ and 4’. 
In playing Bach on this chorus I strictly eschewed 
these contrivances (except at certain harmonic cli- 
maxes) and the results were all that could be desired. 
Later in our session when we had every stop drawn, an 
improvisation in the style of the conclusion of Franck’s 
Chorale in A-minor (chords in the right hand, figura- 
tions in the left) did not bring quite such good results. 
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The confusion is directly traceable to the sub and 
super couplers. 

It is my firm conviction that sub and super couplers 
(within the manual) should have no place on the Great 
Organ. They can be used only very rarely for melodic 
purposes; and for augmenting the volume they are 
justifiable for only one reason—the inability of the 
church to pay for an organ which has sufficient tone to 
fill the edifice. For destroying clarity in polyphonic 
work, the sub and super couplers do fully as much 
damage as the principle of unification wrongly applied. 
On the Choir and Swell these same contrivances are of 
course a wonderful help in coloring, although not so 
subtle as a few unified ranks, When a builder places a 
small two-manual in a large church he is between the 
devil and the deep sea, he has the choice of overblow- 
ing his pipes or using the Great sub and super couplers. 
In this case I would prefer the latter as the lesser of 
two evils. But on an adequate three-manual, these 
disturbers of equilibrium should be tabu, or as a con- 
cession placed on the full-organ pedal. 

And now a final crucial point, which however has no 
particular reference to the Austin chorus—as fine a 
piece of voicing as you will hear in a month of Sun- 
days. The organ has a gamut of tone far greater than 
any instrument ever built by man. The average ear 
hears best the tones near the center of the gamut. 
Ergo, organ tone should tend toward the center; that 
is, the bass tones should tend upward and the treble 
tones downward. When the organ designer has 
offended against this principle we get a condition 
popularly known as “all top and bottom and no 
middle.” 

The use of sub and super couplers within a manual 
forces the regulator to accentuate the principle just 
mentioned to an undue extent, so that the tone de- 
velopes a rather disproportionate bulge in the center 
of the gamut. On the Swell and Choir we have to put 
up with this inherent drawback of 16’ and 4’ couplers 
because of their supreme usefulness on these manuals. 
On the Great however the builder should have carte- 
blanche in his voicing and regulating. The grumble 
of the bass when a 16’ coupler is in use can be partly 
overcome by using smaller scaling and brighter voic- 
ing in this region. 

But if the treble is killed too much on account of the 
4’ coupler it causes a defect very difficult to remove. 
The French composers in particular are fond of writing 
figurations and trills in this part of the gamut; if the 
treble is too pale such coloratura, as one might call it, 
does not quite come off. We must steer a middle 
course between Scylla and Charybdis, the excruciat- 
ingly shrill treble found on some Continental organs 
on the one hand, and a treble too weak or pale to do 
justice to the Widor Toccata. Of course, Swell-to- 
Great 4’ and Choir-to-Great 4’ would largely offset 
such a condition. But the Great chorus should have a 
little brilliance of its own, don’t you think? 

So having “unscrewed the inscrutable” we will get 
back to earth once more, and extend to the Austin 
Organ Company our heartiest congratulations upon a 
uniquely beautiful achievement in American organ 
building, one which is bound to have far-reaching con- 
sequences in shaping the future of our instrument. 


4S 
—TRUTH— 
“What we call truth is a moving thing. No truth can last 
thirty years unless we are slow. If we are moving rapidly 
no truth can iast ten years.” 
—Dr. Wm. NorMAN GUTHRIE 
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Eighth-Tone Scales 


Something of the Background of Experiments 
With 42 Notes to the Octave 
By WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 


4 HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of 
fi discussion amongst organists of 
late—most of which I am afraid 
without much real information back 
of it—in regard to quarter- and 
eighth-tones as used by the modern 
Greeks. Particularly in our ultra- 
1 modern school has there been a feel- 
ing of restriction in our diatonic 
scale, and eighth- and quarter-tones 
f seemed to open a new field which 
looked very enticing. Therefore 
they are all attention when anyone 
comes forward with any suggestion regarding additions 
to and expansions of our present scale. After repeated 
discussions with the leading exponents and careful re- 
search among all the examples which can be secured of 
it, I have come to the following conclusion: 

There are three schools of music in the world at pres- 
ent. The Chinese; the Oriental, by which we mean In- 
dia, Arabia, Egypt, etc.; and our own. The Chinese has 
influenced us but little. The Oriental has subtly and un- 
consciously influenced us a great deal. The contrast be- 
tween the Oriental and ours is that ours is horizontal 
music built on horizontal lines with a definite step from 
one note to another. The Oriental is built on a curve— 
graceful, sweeping lines, at times with arabesques and 
all the forms of the curve, being homophonic and not 
polyphonic. It seems to me that Greece, standing as it 
were between the Continent and the Orient (Turkey be- 
ing in our classification part of the Orient) has en- 











FREAK? OR FUTURE? 
Mr. Hans Steinmeyer, builder of the largest organ in 
Germany, made this keyboard (of which one octave is 
shown) to operate the experimental organ he built to the 
tune of 42 notes to the octave. 
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deavored to combine the two. They want the curve 
which they have heard and admire greatly, therefore we 
find a great many arabesques in their music. They also 
want the straight line which they have been taught by 
us, and then they want to combine the two. How to do 
it seems a vital problem to them. The curve cannot be 
written in our music, we must go from one line to an- 
other, so they attempt to close up the gap between these 
lines by adding more lines, giving us quarter-tones and 
eighth-tones. That to me seems to be the psychological 
motive back of it and all the Greek musicians with whom 
I have talked, while not definitely accepting my theory, 
still look kindly upon it. As they and practically they 
alone use it, it seems to make my argument valid. 

If this is true, what is needed is a new notation which 
will indicate the different curves and where they should 
be applied. The Spaniards use our tonality but each in- 
dividual singer or string player inserts the curve and 
arabesque at will. This is probably acquired the same 
way the Greeks acquired theirs, as the Spanish music 
was no doubt greatly influenced by the Moors, but they, 
being more emotional and not as logical as the Greeks, 
would not think of notating it by quarter- and eighth- 
tones. I look for the new notation to come from Spain 
rather than from Greece, but it will never please our 
theorists and purists because it will never be written ex- 
act—it cannot be—but will merely be indicated and left 
to the judgment of the singer or performer. 


To those who are interested in the quarter- and eighth- 
tone development, the experiment made by the Stein- 
meyer firm in Bavaria will be of great interest. A very 
famous old Greek musician spent about thirty years de- 
vising a keyboard which would give quarter- and eighth- 
tones. He interested Mr. Steinmeyer who built a two- 
manual console and four sets of pipes. The console is 
four octaves in length, the upper manual having the 
regulation twelve notes to the octave, and the lower 
manual having forty-two notes to the octave. This was 
demonstrated for some time by the old Greek musician 
and records were made of Greek music upon it. It is 
at present dismantled in the Steinmeyer factory await- 
a buyer. It would be an interesting exhibit and should 
be in some museum or conservatory for study. I, of 
course, could not hear it, much as I wished, but Mr. 
Steinmeyer kindly gave me the last photograph he had 
of the console, which is here reproduced. 

I agree with the Editor when he says that he thinks, 
“any music not based on the semi-tone scale as at pres- 
ent used is mere tom-foolery invented to allow some man 
to burn up his spare time of which he has much too 
much,” but I am extremely interested in the curve in 
music as added to our present scale. It makes for more 
flexibility, and in the hands of a real enthusiast gives 
greater emotional content to certain types of music. But 
as for seriously adopting quarter- and eighth-tones, I 
cannot at present see any use for it, or advantage in it. 

Our great composers have not been seriously handi- 
capped by our present scale in giving forth their mes- 
sage to the world, and I am convinced that anyone with 
anything real to say can say it by use of our present 
tonality. To those composers who demand a greater 
tonality I would suggest that they search within them- 
selves and make sure whether they have anything worth- 
while to say, or whether they are just jotting notes on 
paper. The three great B’s—Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms—found something more than mere tonality to 
think of, and probably were never aware of any restric- 
tion. The great man in any field thinks but little of his 
tools, but rather more as to what he will do with them. 
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Bach as Ramin Plays Him 
An Analysis of What Gunther Ramin did in the Playing of Bach 


In One of His American Programs 


%OU WILL BE doing the 
' organists of the country a 
great service by giving us 
in as great detail as pos- 
sible a description of Mr. 
Ramin’s Bach playing, wrote one 
of our recitalists whose name is 
known across the country. 


The old French school of inter- 
nationally famous teachers is re- 
sponsible for much stupidity in 
Bach-playing in America. Because 
they couldn’t do it any better on 
the organs in Paris, and because 
they approached Bach with too 
much reverence and not enough 
joy, they developed a style that has 
prevented a popular appreciation 
of the true beauties of Bach. 

Mr. Ramin is largely self-taught. 
No internationally-famous teacher 
ever told him that he dared not 
enjoy his Bach playing. Added to 
that native freedom, Mr. Ramin 
had the advantage of close contact 
with Dr. Straube who occupies the 
post of director of music of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, and who 
is internationally recognized as an 
authoritative Bach exponent. 


Enthusiasm seems to be the 
thing Mr. Ramin brings to his 
Bach which others do not. Not 
reverence. He manifests none of 
the damaging influences of too 
much reverence; it’s all enthusiasm, 
happiness. Bach is his common 
every-day friend, by no means his 
master. I hate to see musicians 
write of Bach as The Master. Bet- 
ter to do as Senator Richards does 
and call him The Old Man. Simi- 
larly, Bach is not The Master to 
Mr. Ramin, he’s merely The Old 
Man. And a jolly old man too. But 
a great artist none the less. An old 
man who can shout and laugh and 
joke, and yet speak sublime truths. 

According to Mr. Ramin’s play- 
ing, Bach was movement, whereas 
Reger was mood. The two are not 
always separable. 

In the E-flat Prelude and Fugue, 
the St. Anne, we had enthusiasm as 
the chief asset. It was played in 
big style. It was neither slow nor 
fast, but it tended to enthusiasm in 
tempo rather than to a slow tempo. 
The tonal masses were enthusi- 
astic. He went at them hammer 
and tongs, yet never clumsily. He 
was not always clean-cut, as our 
best native players evidence that 
refinement; but he was_ rarely 
jumbled. He did not seem to be 





thinking either of clean-cut or 
jumbled playing; his heart was on 
other things. I do not know if his 
mind was on the job at all, he 
semed to be playing from the heart 
side of it. Nothing mechanical 
about it. I do not know if he main- 
tained strict rhythm or not, for I 
realize now that I never gave 
thought to that phase of it. If he 
had ruined his rhythms as singers 
invariably try to do in Bach, and 
invariably do over the radio, we 
would have been conscious of it 
and certainly disgusted ; so we may 
be sure he did not distort his 
rhythms. His perfect freedom in 
other things would argue to the 
conclusion that his rhythms were 
free also. Free but not distorted. 

His contrasts were violent, but 
always in good taste. In good taste 
unless we want to go out of our 
way to criticize any man whose 
methods do not rigidly follow our 
own. He used flutes much more 
than I would. He did not use the 
Tremulant but for brief passages in 
the Pastorale, and earlier in the 
Babylon choralprelude. 

He has a way of lifting his left 
hand every now and then at the 
phrase-ends to let a little daylight 
break through the mass. We get an 
effect of gigantic rumble for the 
grand full-organ passages but we 
never get a jumble. His full-organ 
playing is something to give you a 
thrill if you’ve not been educated 
into a machine. 

When he jumps suddenly from 
fff to pp he somehow avoids the 
unpleasantness of abruptness. It’s a 
natural contrast, no matter how 
violent it is. He can play at ninety 
miles an hour and sometimes he 
does; and he can even bring in his 
violent contrasts at that speed 
without unpleasant abruptness. 
His heart is in his music and he 
has such native good sense and 
reliable feeling that he can let his 
heart dictate the whole process 
without fear of being inartistic, 
abrupt, awkward, mechanical. He 
is never any of those things. He 
doesn’t appear to be working, only 
playing. It would strike the mind 
as a surprise to be told that Mr. 
Ramin has had to practise’ long 
dreary hours. It’s not a mechanical 
job, it’s an improvisation. Nothing 
studied, everything natural. On the 
spur of the moment it would seem. 
We know it isn’t and cannot be, 
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but its naturalness makes it appear 
so. It’s an art that has concealed 
not the art but the labor. Art can- 
not conceal art, only reveal it; 
otherwise it defeats itself; But art 
should conceal the brush-strokes 
and the mental efforts. - 

Mr. Ramin applied tonal beauty 
to Bach whenever he could. For 
his fortes and climaxes he had re- 
course more to Diapasons than to 
Trumpets. For mf or mp contrasts 
he tended toward flutes more than 
toward the beautiful wood-wind 
voices, but that was undoubtedly 
because Germany still places more 
emphasis on flutes than on wood- 
wind reeds, whereas our builders 
have been able to develop the reeds 
to a point far beyond the best 
Germany. can do. Therefore flute- 
colored registration was not offen- 
sive to Mr. Ramin as it would be 
to us. 

He turns frequently to 16’ tone 
on the manuals, and also to domi- 
nating 4’ or even 2’ tone. He made 
his colors less on the 8’ school and 
more frequently on the 4’ basis, 
with the 16’ often there as an, also- 
ran. 

His two choralpreludes were 
vividly contrasted, with flutes and 
strings doing the work, not Dia- 
pasons and reeds. It would of 
course be cumbersome tone indeed 
if Diapasons were used for these 
lovely choralpreludes, but many of 
our native Americans have shown 
how beautiful the wood-wind reeds 
are, and in that color Mr. Ramin 
did not choose to paint. He used 
the Tremulant a little for the 
Waters of Babylon, but in no other 
Bach excepting the Pastorale, and 
there again it was used not for 
whole sentences but merely for 
isolated phrases. 

If All Ye Christian Men did not 
obey and Be Glad it was no fault of 
Mr Ramin’s. There was the perfect 
interpretation of the thing. The tune 
of the chorale is not glad but puri- 
tanically severe, solemn, funereal. 
What Bach did was merely to play 
that funeral dirge in the pedal and 
apply both hands to merry-making 
in the happiest fashion the old man 
could invent. Mr. Ramin used em- 
phatically flute-colored 8’ and 4’ 
manual tone against an 8’ Pedal of 
string flavor. And he played it in a 
way to give the impression that it 
was going twice as fast as it was. A 
regular jig, bubbling over with 
merriment, and laughter, loud, 
hearty laughter. The Pedals were in 
church, singing a funeral tune with 
joyful words. The manuals were 
out in the back yard playing tag with 
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all the children in the neighborhood. 
It was grand. There was happiness 
for you. He let it bubble over, 
somewhat as the Doppelfloete would 
bubble, fast and furious, yet never 
jumbled, always clear. 

The Pastorale began with an im- 
pression of flutes and Diapason. All 
of a sudden we had a cadence with 
the Vox Humana. There’s contrast 
for you. No rules and regulations. 
The old man wrote beautiful music, 
let’s play it beautifully. The second 
section seemed to be dominated by 
the Oboe; the third by flutes in the 
right hand and strings in the left; 
the fourth was a play between flutes 
at 8’ and 2’ as contrasted with flutes 
at perhaps 16’, 8’, and 4’ or combina- 
tions giving somewhat similar im- 
pression. 

The Passacaglia interested me 
most, for when Mr. Ramin an- 
nounced the Pedal theme as a bit of 
music instead of a bombastic show, 
I expected ‘him to do something. 
With the aid of a pencil and a supply 
of handy cards I made quick notes 
of his progress from start to finish— 
which was easy to do because the 
theme itself acts as a yard-stick. My 
analysis may be far from the actual 
fact of the registration, but it is not 
very far from the impression given. 
And music is more impression than 
fact. Playing Bach as fact instead 
of as impression is the greatest 
blunder than can be made. 

The theme in the Pedal was an- 
nounced softly, perhaps mpp, with a 


4’ effect very prominent; I would © 


guess a soft 16’ Dulciana and a 4’ 
flute to dominate it. Tempo slow and 
broad, not concert style but medita- 
tive. Slow, calm, deliberate; he 
seemed to like the music as music. 
It wasn’t to be a show-piece. It was 
to be beautiful. I hate the man who 
tramps down on that opening Pedal 
theme with full organ. 

The first variation (if the reader 
will not quarrel with that word) pre- 
sented pp flutes on the manuals, and 
T do not recall whether the 4’ flute 
was removed from the theme, but I 
have the suspicion that it was. Slow, 
calm, tempo, fairly expressive, but 
certainly not feverishly sentimental. 
Mr. Ramin never is sentimental any 
more than he is mechanical; these 
two extremes are not in his cata- 
logue. 

The second variation (the third 
appearance of the theme, beginning 
at measure 17 where the crotchet C 
in the Pedal comes on the third 
beat) I thought was colored as by 
Clarinet tone; tempo still calm and 
slow, but no sharp contrast in the 
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registration. The former manual 
registration was not abandoned, 
rather the Clarinet was added to it. 

The third variation was colored by 
8’ and 4’ flutes, with a crescendo 
moving along continuously, a’ cres- 
cendo gained rather by registration 
than by crescendo shoes—or “swell 
pedal,” to use an expression that 
seems uncouth, if not even vulgar. 

The fourth, Diapason added. Tone 
continues to grow. Tempo slightly 
increases its momentum. The piece 
is going somewhere. 

The fifth, more crescendo, more 
registers added, tempo still growing. 
A steady build-up, nothing feverish. 

Sixth, more growth, more regist- 
ers added, tempo working on up. 

Seventh, more registers, including 
the addition of the 2’ and Mixture, 
I thought; tempo broadened out a 
bit instead of increased. 

Eighth, continued growth. 

Ninth, 8’ reeds distinctly added, 
giving more body. Tempo gaining, 
power gaining; building toward a 
climax. 

Tenth, reeds lose their control of 
the tonal mass and Diapasons take 
the stage. Tempo increasing, power 
increasing. Of course these increas- 
es in tempo were gradual; they had 
to be, else the piece would have de- 
generated into a stampede. It takes 
a master interpreter to hold himself 
so steadily in check, making haste 
slowly. 

Eleventh, continued growth, al- 
most full organ. 

Twelfth, growth to full organ and 
what proved to be, in effect, the cli- 
max of the whole tonal scheme. 

Thirteenth, a diminuendo begins 
and moves on rapidly, with the 
tempo slowing down. Diapasons, 
strong strings somewhat as of 
Gamba quality, with a 4’ flute. 

Fourteenth, quite soft now, with 
the right hand playing on 8’ flute 
registration and the left answering 
with pianissimo Dulciana, or perhaps 
Dulciana and Unda Maris. A very 
lovely contrast here. Tempo quite 
slow, broad, deliberate. Much at- 
tention lavished on finishing the 
phrases. 

Fifteen, the speed quickens just a 
little, and it sounds like strings and 
flutes, perhaps with some 16’ and 
some 4’ tone. And at the finish of 
the sentence, a pause, a moment of 
dead silence. 

Sixteen, still slow tempo, mf en- 
semble on something that gave the 
impression of 16’, 8’, and 4. ° 

Seventeen, a little faster, more 
Diapasons, a stronger ensemble. 

Eighteen, more Diapasons, a per- 
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ceptible crescendo, but still an em- 
phatically broad, slow tempo; Mix- 
tures are added. 

Nineteen, growth to almost full 
organ. 

Twenty, louder, more _ organ, 
slightly faster at the start, but rapid- 
ly broadening out and slowing down, 
with the effect of a diminuendo and 
ritard at the close of the sentence. 

The Fugue began mf, with flutes 
and 4’ in the ensemble; tempo slow 
and deliberate. A contrast passage, 
as though dominated by 4’ or even 
2’ tone. Then a flute solo. And a 
passage that seemed as_ though 
played with the right hand on a 4’ 
flute ensemble and the left on 8’ 
flutes. Diapasons are added. The 
build-up is not very great. Toward 
the end it grows a bit, in power and 
speed, till at the trill it is about mff; 
the brass is added immediately, but 
the effect is of strength rather than 
brilliance, and it does not give the 
impression of climax as was given 
earlier in the Passacaglia. Breadth 
rather than brilliance is the rule. 
At the rest we have an emphatic 
pause, longer than most players give 
it. The pause is approached natural- 
ly, not suddenly. It is impressive. 
And then the close, with increasing 
power, a greatly broadened tempo, 
16’ and Mixtures added, and a very 
slow and very full-organ effect. Not 
theatrical, not a dash, not brilliant. 
Powerful, big, broad, and deep. 

That’s the way Mr. Ramin played 
the Passacaglia and Fugue. It is the 
best answer I can give to our corres- 
pondent’s request. I believe Mr. 
Ramin brought for us something in 
the nature of an emancipation proc- 
lamation. There are many of our 
own players who could show Mr. 
Ramin many fine things, who can 
play a Bach recital as successfully 
as any man alive; but none of them 
has the stamp of authority that at- 
taches automatically to the man who 
has the advantage of having lived in 
Bach’s Leipzig, playing in the church 
where Bach’s greatest choral works 
were first heard under Bach’s own 
ideas of presentation, and associat- 
ing with that great Bach scholar and 
advocate, Dr. Karl Straube, who is 
director of music in St. Thomas’ 
Church. If any set of organists 
have the right to say this or that is 
right, these two men have, Mr. 
Ramin and Dr. Straube. I believe 
those who were fortunate enough to 
hear Mr. Ramin will enjoy their 
Bach playing a great deal more, and 
I hope they will approach it exactly 
as he does, with a natural and unde- 
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niable fondness for the old man, not 
for The Master. 
Mr. Ramin’s program when the 
Passacaglia was played was: 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Waters of Babylon 
Be glad all ye 
Passacaglia 
Pastorale F 

Reger, Benedictus, Op. 59 
Fantasia, Op. 40, No. 1 

Program-notes for the occasion 
were written by Mr. Carl Weinrich; 
the recital was played on the com- 
paratively new Skinner Organ in 
Mr. Henry F. Seibert’s Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York City, on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 26th, 1933, and this review was 
written from my copious notes the 
next day. It has been held out to 
permit the earlier publication of 
other materials. The onward rush 
of the Bach revival seems to war- 
rant its presentation now. 

A SUGGESTION 

Just how far the Bach revival is to 
go in the organ world is a question 
no one can answer, but there are 
many of us who have been following 
events at home and abroad who are 
pretty well convinced that this is 
only the beginning. If that be true, 
then the more confidently we can ap- 
proach the task, the better will the 
task be done. 

I make the very serious suggestion 
that the members of the profession 
in all large cities unite, set up a 
temporary organization where no 
organization willing to serve all alike 
may not already be in operation, 
each organist to contribute five dol- 
lars in money and as much of his 
own time as may prove necessary, 
in order to command the services of 
Mr. Carl Weinrich, now that he is 
entirely free of regular church 
duties, in the playing of three all- 
Bach recitals on consecutive days in 
each center. The booking of a tour 
of Bach recitals played by Mr. 
Weinrich could easily by managed 
through Mr. LaBerge. 

On such a tour, with all parties 
cooperating, Mr. Weinrich could 
visit every large city in the country, 
play three programs of Bach’s organ 
music in each city on the three con- 
secutive evenings chosen, and cover 
the country quite thoroughly in his 
unique exhibition of the all-Bach 
program, at a cost to the professional 
organist of but a little time spent in 
securing guarantors in his city, and 
the investment of but five dollars of 
his own money—less than the cost of 
an organ lesson with any of our 
prominent teachers. In return he 
would have three demonstrations of, 
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I believe, incalculable financial and 
artistic value to himself; and with 
the cooperation of only fifty organ- 
ists in any center, the cost could so 
well be carried that a profit could be 
shown for the benefit of the church 
chosen as the scene of the recitals. 

Manifestly that church should be 
whichever one in the city has the 
most modern and the largest organ. 
The recitals should not be advertised 
before the public as entertainment, 
but purely as an exhibition of the 
all-Bach program, for the benefit of 
the world of church music. 

Equally is it manifest that such a 
tour could not be undertaken till 
next fall, and that plans should be 
inaugurated immediately. Is there 
any work of equal value and import- 
ance open to any of our organiza- 
tions today? I doubt it. 

Who do I suggest Mr. Wenrich? 
Chiefly because he is the only re- 
citalist within my knowledge who is 
the logical successor to Lynnwood 
Farnam in the all-Bach program, 
and because Mr. Weinrich was as- 
signed the difficult task of giving 
four all-Bach programs in St. 
George’s Church, New York City, 
early last winter and met that task 
with a success that was hardly short 
of astounding. Happily, Mr. Wein- 
rich is free to undertake such a tour 
now; he may not be free to do it 
some years later. And unless such 
a tour gave him engagements with 
little loss of time between them, and 
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the very minimum of travel, it could 
not be profitably carried through. 

If this looks like electioneering for 
Mr. Weinrich I am willing to have 
it appear so. Motives are often mis- 
interpreted and my readers will be 
justified in suspecting that T.A.O. 
hopes in one way or another to re- 
ceive handsome pay. In fact we do 
expect to receive handsome profits if 
the suggestion is acted upon, for in 
that event there would most certain- 
ly be such a revival of interest in 
Bach and organ recitals in general, 
as well as such a new spirit of co- 
operation, that not only T.A.O. but 
every organization, agency, indi- 
vidual, and corporation in the entire 
organ world would receive some of 
the benefit. 

In my- original review of Mr. 
Weinrich’s Bach recitals in St. 
George’s I hope I made it plain that 
No. 2 of the series was vastly 
superior to No. 3, and that I heard 
only these two out of the four given. 
If four programs approaching the 
psychological perfection of that No. 
2 program could be made, the man 
or woman who heard them would be 
thinking about them for weeks after- 
wards. I am convinced, from cor- 
respondence with members of our 
profession in all branches up to pro- 
fessors of universities, that those 
who did not hear it have no concep- 
tion of what was achieved in that 


No. 2 program. 
—T.S.B. 


Ten Years of Farnam and Weinrich 


Complete Programs of all Recitals in Holy Communion, New York 
Played by Lynnwood Farnam and Carl Weinrich 


TEN YEARS 
of FARNAM and WEINRICH 
Seventh Instalment 
Mr. Farnam’s Complete Programs 
For the complete-Bach series Mr. 
Farnam prepared an attractive 24- 
page booklet; there were no pro- 
gram-notes, but two pages of prefa- 
tory comment, and the opening 
paragraph was quoted from Mr. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider, himself of 
complete-Bach fame. As usual, Mr. 
Farnam shared the credit with the 
builder and mentioned his Skinner 
Organ on the programs. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
E—Fighteen Great Chorales. 
g—G. Schirmer Widor-Schweitzer. 
GC—Greater Catechism. 
hn—Novello. 
jb—Breitkopf-Hartel (J. Fischer) 
L—Eight Little P. & F. 
LC—Lesser Catechism. 


M—Miscellaneous Chorales. 
O—Orgelbuchlein. 
S—Schubler Chorales. 
sp—Peters. 

xa—Augener. 

If a number follows an abbrevi- 
ation it refers to the volume (g2— 
Vol. 2 of the Widor-Schweitzer) or 
to the number (O-3—No. 3 of Or- 
gelbuchlein). These abbreviations 
follow the comma after the titles, 
the key-signature precedes the 
comma. 

Oct. 7-8, 1928 
Fantasia and Fugue Am, gl 
Prelude and Fugue F, L 
All glory be to God, xa9 
Trio Cm, sp 
Prelude and Fugue C, g3 
Kyrie Father to Eternity, LC 
Jesu Comfort of all, LC 
Kyrie Thou Spirit Divine, LC 
Hark a voice saith, O-44 
O how cheating, O-45 
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Prelude and Fugue Em, g3 Sonata No. 1 
Oct. 14-15, 1928 Fugue Cm, gl 


Prelude C, g2 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C, g2 

Oct. 21-22, 1928 
Farewell I gladly bid (two) 
Do., in G, manuals only; Blessed Jesu at Thy word, O-35; 
Do., in G, GC. Do., G, 4-voice; G, figured; 
Fugue C, xal0 Do., A, 4-voice. 


Subjective Mind and Its Function 
By HERBERT RALPH WARD 


The subjective mind knows but one thing: that is, obedience to the con- 
scious mind. The subjective mind governs all the vital organs in the body. 
If we had to direct with the conscious mind (the brain) the operation of 
the heart, the nervous system and the thousand and one other things tak- 
ing place within the body while we are alive we wouldn't live long. But 
fortunately the subjective mind takes care of all these functions. 

Let us now focus attention upon the operation of the subjective and 
its relation to the practise and interpretation of music in general. 

1. The operation of the subjective mind while practising a piece of 
music: 

Remember always: (a) The subjective mind believes implicitly every- 
thing you tell it. It is like a phonographic disc, in the making of a record. 
Your impressions on the subjective mind may be deep and lasting or shal- 
low and fleeting, according to the way you pass them over the border-line 
from the conscious mind (which directs) to the subjective mind (which 
accepts). 

(b). Therefore, create a clear, deep and lasting impression on the 
subjective mind by practising very slowly with the aid of a good metronome; 
say at 72, one beat to every sixteenth note, four to every quarter; going 
over every phrase in precisely the same manner. 

(c). If you make the slightest change in the technic—say the finger- 
ing for instance—the subjective mind will wonder whether or not you know 
what you are about. 

(d'). So before you strike one note you must mentally study and 
analyze the section you intend to practise—every detail—and mentally 
digest it. 

(e). After you have studied the piece, one section at a time (and 
remember also that the average conscious mind ‘brain’ cannot really con- 
centrate for more than twenty minutes in a given period) drop it; and on 
the following day play the section or sections you have thoroughly prac- 
tised the day before (and don’t fool yourself, I mean really studied it; 
upside down, inside out, and to the last ounce) relax the reins, give the 
horse his head—meaning the subjective mind—and play the piece in its 
proper tempo. Be true to your work, and your work will be true to you. 

2. The operation of the subjective mind in its relation to the per- 
formance and interpretation of music at the recital: 

(a). Everything that you told the subjective mind while practising 
your pieces, will be manifested in your performance of them in public. 
You may not realize it, but the fact is that the conscious mind transmits 
unconsciously (to you perhaps) every thought-impression you had while 
practising; and has engraved them all upon the subjective mind, which in 
turn, believing all is well, is now ready to manifest itself, just like a phono- 
graph record ready to play. 

(b). Confidence in your ability creates poise. If you are afraid, con- 
sciously the subjective mind becomes afraid, the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem then becomes paralyzed and it is “just too bad.” Fear is the result 
of faulty practise. Confidence is the result of perfect practise. Poise is 
the result of confidence. If the conscious mind is confident, the subjective 
mind believes the conscious and is therefore made also confident. 

(c). All art is based on science. If you have practised scientifically 
(presupposing you possess a scientific technic) you must, while interpret- 
ing a number, allow the subjective mind to manifest itself. In other words, 
the soul is allowed to soar above, creating a condition we call inspired, but 
which is truly a spiritual condition. If you play from the soul, you will 
reach the soul of the listener. If you play in a mathematically correct 
manner, you will not touch the heart of the listener, because the listener 
subjectively senses these conditions. 


Prelude and Fugue Am, gl 
All glory be to God, GC; 
Do., in G, full organ; G, duo; 
Do., Fugue G, 3-voice; 





Prelude and Fugue Em, g4 


Diminutive Harmonic Labyrinth, In- 





Now thank we all, E 
Lord hear the voice, O-40 
Fuga Canonica Cm, xal0 
Fuga Ricercata Cm, xal0 
Oct. 28-29, 1928 
Prelude and Fugue C, g3 
If thou but suffer, S; 
Do., Am, 4-voice; Am, 3-voice ; 
Do., Am, early style; 
Do., Am, O-43. 
Prelude and Fugue G, L 
Alas what must I, xa9 
Concerto No. 1 
In Thee Lord, O-41 
Prelude and Fugue G, g4 


Dec. 2-3, 1928 
Fantasia C, gl 
Prelude and Fugue Cm, gl 
Once He came in Blessing, O-2 
O Thou of God, O-3 
To God we render, O-4 
Prelude and Fugue C, L 
Come Redeemer, O-1; 
Do., Gm, E; Trio Gm, E; 
Do., 4-voice, E; Fughetta Gm. 
Prelude G, gl 
Aria F, sp9 
Passacaglia, g4 
Dec. 9-10, 1928 
Prelude C, xa9 
Fantasia G, gl 
Fughetta O Thou of God 
Sonata No. 3 
Fugue G, gl 
To Jordan came our Lord, GC; 
Do., LC. 
Once He came’ in blessing 
Be glad all ye Christian G 
Sleepers Wake, S 
My cause is God’s Am (two) 
Prelude and Fugue Am, g4 
Dec. 16-17, 1928 
To God we render Thanks 
Toccata and Fugue E, gl 
From Heaven Above (four) ; 
Do., canonic variations (five). 
Sonata No. 4 
How brightly shines (two) 
Good Christian men Gm 
Prelude and Fugue Bm, g4 
Dec. 23-24, 1928 
Fugue Gm, g2 
From East to West 
The Holy Child 
O Hail this brightest day 
Prelude Am, gl 
Concerto No. 2 
Now Blessed be Thou (four) 
In Dulci Jubilo (two) 
Jesu my chief pleasure 
Fugue D, xal10 


Let us together praise (two), xal0 


Prelude and Fugue D, g2 

Dec. 30-31, 1928 
Fantasia Cm, g3 
Pastorale F, g2 
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Prelude and Fugue Bf, L 
Christmas choralprel., O-5 to 14 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
New Year choralprel., O-15 to 17 
Feb. 3-4, 1929 
Prelude and Fugue G, gl 
In Peace and Joy, O-18 
Lord God now open wide, O-19 
Prelude and Fugue Am, L 
O God Thou Faithful 
Fugue D, sp9 
Concerto No. 3 
Alla Breve D, gl 
Toccata and Fugue F, g4 
Feb. 10-11, 1929 
Prelude and Fugue C, g2 
Lord Jesus Christ be present, G; 
Do., Trio G, E; full organ; 
Do., F, O-34. 
Sonata No. 5 
Prelude and Fugue Gm, L 
Kyrie Thou Spirit, GC 
Waters of Babylon, E; 
Do., G, 5-voice. 
Prelude and Fugue Dm, g2 
Feb. 17-18, 1929 
See the Lord of life, O-22 
Lamb of God our Savior, O-21 
Toccata and Fugue Dm, g3 
O Whither shall I fly, S; 
Do., in Gm, pedal-theme. 
Fugue Gm, xal10 
O Lamb of God, O-20 
© Lamb of God, E 
Canzona Dm 
Trio Dm 
Prelude and Fugue Em, L 
Feb. 24-25, 1929 
Magnificat, pedal-theme 
Magnificat, S 
| have always set God, xa9 
Prelude and Fugue Dm, L 
When on the Cross, O-23 
O man thy grievous sin, O-24 
We bless Thee Jesus, O-25 
Help God the former of all, O-26 
Son. 2: Vivace 
Jesus suffers pain, sp9 
Lord Jesus Christ, S 
Prelude and Fugue Fm, g4 
March 31, April 1, 1929 
Fugue Dm, xal0 
Easter choralpreludes, O-27 to 32 
Prelude and Fugue A, g4 
In death’s strong grasp Dm, sp9; 
Do., in Dm; in Em. 
Jesus Christ my sure defence C 
Christ is now risen, xal0 
Fugue G, gl 
April 7-8, 1920 
Fugue Dm, xal0 
© Christ who art the Light 
Alas my God (three) 
All glory be to God G, E; 
Do., in A, GC; in A, E; 
Do., in A, 4-voice, E. 
Come O Creator, O-33; in G, E. 
Son. 2: Largo; Allegro. 
A Saving Health, O-39 
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April 14-15, 1929 
Kyrie Father to Eternity, GC 
Jesu Comfort to all, GC 
Lord God we praise Thee 
Comest Thou now Jesu G 
Jesus Christ our Savior Em, xal0 
Prelude and Fugue Gm, gl 
That men a Godly Life G, O-36; 
Do., fughetta in G, LC 
Do., canon in G, GC 
Prelude and Fugue Ef, g3 
April 21-23, 1929 
Come Holy Ghost (two), E 
When in the hour, O-42; in G, E. 
Fugue Cm, xal0 
Our Father which art Dm; 
Do., in Dm, LC; in Em, GC; 
Do., in Dm, O-37. 
O God from Heaven Dm, sp9 
Fantasia and Fugue Cm, g3 
April 28-29, 1929 
When Adam fell, fugue Dm; 
Do., O-38. 
Lord Jesus Christ, xa10 
Concerto No. 4 
We all believe Dm, sp9; 
Do., in Em, LC; in Dm, GC. 
In God my faithful, sp9 
From the Depths, sp9 
O Father Almighty, xa10 
Prelude and Fugue Cm, g3 
May 5-6, 1929 
Jesus Christ our Lord Em, E; 
Do., Em, 4-voice, E; Trio, GC; 
Do., Fm, LC. 
Fugue Cm, sp4 
Deck thyself my soul, xal0; 
Do., in Ef, E. 
Out of the deep, (two) LC, GC 
O God be merciful, Fsm 
From God shall naught, E 
In Thee Lord have I put 
Fugue C, xa9 





May 12-13, 1929 
Fantasia G 
My heart is filled 
A Safe Stronghold D 
Fantasia, imitation Bm 
Fugue Bm (Corelli) 
Sonata No. 6 
Hail to Thee my Jesus, spd 
We all believe in one true God 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 


The reader may find interesting 
materials in comparing Mr. Far- 
nam’s Bach series with that of Mr. 
Quimby presented on page 555 No- 
vember issue. There are many un- 
usual numbers in the present series. 
On the programs for Oct. 21, March 
31, April 7, and April 21, appear 
fugues from the Art of Fugue and 
the Musical Offering, ‘considered by 
many as not belonging strictly to the 
Bach organ music” and these works 
are taken from the Augener edition 
as indicated ; ‘most of the works per- 
formed from this edition are seldom 
if ever found in any other.” 

Mr. Farnam, always the plain, 
wholesome, honest man, used Eng- 
lish exclusively for his choral- 
prelude titles and gave the German 
only in smaller type and in paren- 
theses. German titles for the choral- 
preludes are splendid for German- 
speaking congregations but are only 
an exasperation to English-speaking 
audiences. Thus have we not al- 
ready discovered at least two of the 
secrets of Mr. Farnam’s success? 

1. His thorough preparation far 
in advance; 

2. His utter lack of haughtiness 
and pretense—and its corollary, his 
perfectly plain, wholesome honesty 
with himself and his audiences. 


Boychoir Problems 


Some of the Details by which Excellence in Tone and Interpretation 
May be Obtained from Choirs of Boys and Men 
By EDMUND SERENO ENDER 


we! 2 6) we 

HE SELECTION of boys 

is important, but most of 

us are compelled to take 

some material which we 

would not choose if better 
were available. There are certain 
types of voices which choirmasters 
must reject if any hope for fine re- 
sults is entertained. 

When a boy comes for his voice 
to be tried, explain the difference be- 
tween the head and the chest regis- 
ters, and then ask him to sing very 
lightly and softly, using the vowel 
“oo” on C, third space. The third- 


space C is usually high enough to 
enable him to sing a head tone quite 
naturally, and too high to use the 
chest register unless he forces. 

If he shows aptitude in forming a 
pleasing head tone, strike different 
notes on the piano and ask him to 
repeat them quickly. This _ test 
should reveal the accuracy of the 
ear, and determine whether or not 
the boy is musical. 

The third test which I use is the 
downward major scale. Most peo- 
ple seem to be able to sing the major 
scale either ascending or descending, 
although they often cannot explain 
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where the half steps come. It is our to his not having had any music in 
musical heritage. Occasionally, his home or at school. 

however, a boy will be found to have It is usually unwise to accept a 
a good voice and a good ear and not __ boy under nine years of age unless a 
be able to sing the scale. I do not long period of probation is possible. 
think such a boy should be rejected, Unless he can read the words of a 
as his ear will soon catch on to the hymn readily there is very little use 
sound of the scale, and after a little in his wearying himself in re- 
practise he will be able to sing it hearsals. 

satisfactorily. His inability to sing In addition to these tests there is 
the scale at once is probably due to one more which must be considered, 





THE AUSTIN DIAPASON CHORUS 


An.excellent commercial photograph of an artistic product, as described in 
Dr. Schminke’s article. The three mixtures are back of the pipe-work seen 
here and the photo is reproduced largely to show the proportions of the 
patented Austin universal windchest. This windchest is in reality the low- 
ceilinged room immediately under the pipe-work; a man of average height 
can stand erect in it. In the ceiling over his head is all the mechanism. To 
enter such a windchest, one pokes his finger into a small round hole in the 
outer door, thus allowing the compressed air in the vestibule (a very small 
space between the two doors) to escape and permit opening this outer door; 
then the finger is poked into the small round hole in the inner door and com- 
pressed air fills the vestibule, equalizes the pressure, and permits opening the 
inner door and entering the actual windchest. If some of the pipes must be 
planted off the windchest, they are treated as those shown at the extreme 
right ; the tubes conveying wind from the chest to the pipes are also shown. 
This photo is reproduced for its technical interest and not at all for any 
artistic conception of the pipe-work itself. 
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and that, being somewhat indefinite, 
must be left to the guess of the 
choirmaster. I am thinking of the 
matter of personality. If a boy is 
intelligent and ranks well in school 
he will be likely to make a good 
chorister. If on the other hand he is 
inclined to be coarse and uncouth, 
he will be a bad influence and will 
greatly hamper the work of the 
choirmaster. Such a boy should not 
be accepted. Occasionally the choir- 
master makes a poor guess as to the 
potential possibilities of a chorister, 
but after some experience he will be 
able to tell one almost on sight. 


TRAINING THE VOICES 

A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. The chorus is no better 
than its individual voices. It is my 
belief, therefore, that each voice 
should be given individual instruc- 
tion. The plan which is followed in 
most parish choirs is, I fear, to work © 
the choir as a whole, picking out the 
most likely boy and teaching him the 
solos. The better plan is to teach 
all the boys the solos as well as the 
choruses. Then the chorus will be 
made up of soloists—a_ situation 
that is very comforting when several 
of the best boys have colds. Each 
boy takes a great deal more interest 
in his singing, and tries much harder 
to perfect his technic when he 
realizes that he is being trained for 
solo work. I much prefer a chorus 
composed of a small group of solo 
voices to one which includes a large 
number of boys many of whom nev- 
er hope to become soloists. 

In training the boys, see that they 
give some thought to breathing. 
Have them stand erect, chest high, 
shoulders down and back. Have 
them place one hand on their bodies 
at the pit of the stomach. Then ask 
them to take a few short breaths. 
This will center their attention on 
the function of the diaphragm. Do 
this periodically as a check-up on 
their breathing. 

The best vowel to begin on is 
“oo.” I usually have the entire 
group sustain a tone in the middle 
voice—about the second space—at- 
tacking the tone lightly on “oo” and 
then moving the lips to form “o” and 
then “ah.” The vowel “ah” is apt to 
be very harsh and blatant when at- 
tacked in the middle voice by an un- 
trained singer, but when some of the 
“placing” attained by the vowel “oo” 
is retained through the “ah” a pleas- 
ing tone results. 

We hear much about hooty sing- 
ing. In their effort to avoid any- 
thing that might be taken for a hooty 
tone, many choirmasters seem to 
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have forsaken the “oo” vowel, and 
substituted a vowel which results in 
their choirs’ sounding like choruses 
of news-boys. 


PRONUNCIATION 

What is said about pronunciation 
should not be construed as applying 
only to boychoirs but to all forms of 
singing groups. That pronunciation 
is important is attested to by the fact 
that certain choir schools in England 
will not accept boys from some dis- 
tricts where the manner of speech 
is fraught with peculiarities not con- 
ducive to good singing. In our own 
country we have the New Englander 
with his “baan, haad, idear, Flori- 
der,” etc.; the Southerner with his 
“cyeahds,” ‘“‘cyeah” (for car), 
“heause” (for house), and “mow- 
nin” for morning. The Westerner 
pronounces distinctly, but “burs” his 
r’s. 

There is an accepted standard of 
pronunciation. We can usually hear 
it on the stage. We make all vocal 
tone on our vowels. The letters “a, 
e, i, 0, u,” should be written on the 
blackboard in the choir-room with 
the Italian pronunciation suggested ; 
i.e., “ah, ay, ee, 0, 00.” 

Some vowels must be modified 
somewhat in order to get the best 
possible tone. That does not mean 
that the words must be distorted so 
that they are unintelligible. Oc- 
casionally a high note must be sung 
on the vowel “e.” To accomplish 
this, ask your boys to sing the vowels 
“ah—o—ee” without moving the 
jaw. When they are able to sing a 
good “e” with the mouth open, work 
them on higher notes. The short 
sound of “e” as in the word “get” 
should be inclined towards “ay.” 
There are many sounds to the letter 
“e.” Take for instance the word 
“pearl.”” The “e” in “pearl” has a 
longer, more drawn-out pronun- 
ciation. The consonant “r” should 
not be pronounced in that nor in 
similar words. It is used to indicate 
the prolonged dwelling on the “e.” 

Final consonants should be sung, 
but when one word begins with the 
same consonant as ended the preced- 
ing word, pronounce only one; ie., 
“his safety,” “that time.” Remem- 
ber that it is well to have final con- 
sonants heard, but any exaggeration 
is ludicrous. The work of many 
choruses is spoiled by too much em- 
phasis on consonants. I remember 
hearing a choir sing “O Love that 
wilt not let me go”; and it sounded 
as though a package of fire-crackers 
had been set off. 
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Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


—DIPLOMACY— 

wy HEN Bismarck decided 
to open a school for the 
training of diplomats he 
organized choirs, and 
set over them choir- 
masters. And from these choir- 
masters he developed the great 
statesmen of Europe. For it seems 
to me that the choirmaster needs 
as much tact as the minister, as 
much musical education as an 
operatic conductor, as much pa- 
tience as Job, and as much auto- 
cracy as the Kaiser. 

The greatest single fault the 
choirmaster makes is that he is not 
authoritative enough. When he is 
not authoritative his procedure is 
questioned. And when his meth- 
ods are questioned he is lost. 

Coupled with his absolute au- 
thority he must have a smiling 
diplomacy. When the volunteer 
soprano thinks something should 
be done in the manner she suggests 
he thanks her graciously for her 
desire to help, and says he would 
like to consider the matter. If 
there is a real point in what she 
says he is man enough to acknowl- 
edge it publicly, and thank her. If 
she is wrong he tells her privately 
that he feels his way is better— 
he does not say that publicly. 
Once he has decided on a course 
he is not to be moved from it, even 
if unpleasantness follows his pro- 
cedure, for although a temporary 
easement of things might be had 
by abandoning his position, in the 
long run his authority is shaken— 
a very bad thing. 

The diplomatic choirmaster fails 
to hear many things that are said 
in a rehearsal. Another thing he 
does is to wax so enthusiastic over 
some of the beauties of the score 
being studied that his singers have 
little time to complain. He keeps 
them so busy they have no oppor- 
tunity to find fault. And if he is 
genuinely enthusiastic his singers 
will probably become so; they will 
learn much from his enthusiasm 
and better music will be had. 


—NORTHWESTERN— 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., announces a conference on 
church music Feb. 20 and a five-day 
summer course beginning July 16. 
The University also issues various 
pamphlets on church music avail- 
able at 6c each. 
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What Shall I Play? 


Answer No. 5 
By Dr. Cuar.es N. Boyp 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
o2R. MILLIGAN’S* article 
on What Shall I Play? 
interested me unusually. 
It may be because a 
good many old friends 
of mine are on his list of pieces. 
Perhaps because he says a good 
word for Dubois, who certainly de- 
serves it. That thoughtful list 
shows a welcome “freedom from 
bias and fads, and still reminds me 
that after all it is hard for us to say 
just why we turn up such and such 
a piece or composer every so often. 

This month finishes thirty-nine 
years of steady church playing for 
me—all but the past year in the 
same church. I have no card-index 
of pieces, but have noted on the 
margin of the music the date each 
has been played. The only trouble 
with this scheme is in the cases 
where one has several editions of 
the same piece, and I would have 
to assemble a great deal of music 
to get the whole story for some 
pieces. 

Mr. Bubeck’s Meditation, which 
reminds me of the title Ben John- 
son’s Pleasure, has not been on my 
programs very often—somehow it 
does not attract me very strongly. 
Malling’s Bethlehem has been 
listed for a good many services, but 
the Christmas tune my congrega- 
tions came to expect was the set- 
ting of Silent Night in Otto 
Dienel’s Christmas Sonata, which 
might be worse. That is perhaps 
balanced in number of listings by 
the Pastorale from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio. The Arcadelt, Boell- 
mann, and Faulkes pieces I have 
done many times. If the Dubois 
Fantasia is the one published sepa- 
rately by Schirmer, it has several 
dates. The Fibich Paradise is one 
of my favorites. I have played a lot 
of Claussmann, but do not remem- 
ber a Magnificat particularly— 
must be in a set I do not have. The 
Faulkes Prelude on Luther’s tune I 
alternate with Rudnick’s on the 
same—not so good but a square- 
toe that congregations like. The 

—N OT E— 
*Dr. Boyd’s article first took the 
form of a letter to Mr.. Milligan, 
written prior to the publication of 
subsequent articles on the same 
subject; this accounts for his men- 
tioning only Mr, Milligan’s opening 
article. By permission of Dr. Boyd 
and Mr. Milligan the form has been 
changed to the impersonal and the 
results are presented herewith. 
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Grieg Chorale I have done several 
times—a grateful sort of piece. The 
first movement of Handel in D- 
minor appears oftener than the 
other movements, and the same is 
true of the first two sections of 
Mendelssohn’s Third Sonata. 

The Karg-Elert Pastels have not 


had many turns because they 


needed a different organ, but I got 
even with the choralpreludes, espe- 
cially Nun Danket. Some 15 years 
ago I wrote the longest article in 
English on Karg-Elert—so long 
that no publisher would ever take 
it; now it is sadly out of date, and 
I suppose will remain so, I think 
we gave the first American _per- 
formances of a couple of Karg- 
Elert things for choir, organ, and 
strings. We ought to get them out 
again, as also Reger’s “Meinen 
Jesum lass ich nicht” and some 
other pieces not frequently heard. 
The only Bach choralpreludes I 
have not played were those for 
which I could not find a desirable 
registration — like By the Waters 
of Babylon. 

It is hard for me to pick out the 
Karg-Elert preludes I like best. 
The one I have played most is Op. 
65, No. 59, which is a handy piece 
to have around. Op. 65, No. 58 is 
one of the most brilliant. I played 
it once at Carnegie Hall for Uni- 
versity baccalaureate exercises, but 
it needs company to set it off 
properly. 

Karg-Elert’s “Nun ruhen alle 
Walder” for organ, violin, and voice 
is a beauty. The Partita, Op. 37, 
has eight nice numbers, some of 
which I have used frequently. Pas- 
torale, Recitativo et Chorale, found 
in Augener, is one of his best 
pieces. This season I think to 
wrestle with the Sonatina, Op. 74 
(Novello). 

Being cheered by the remarks 
on Dubois, I got out one of his 
sets. La Fete-Dieu shows 19 times, 
Alleluia 10 times, In Paradisum 
probably 20 times, in 39 years. The 
three separate pieces Philip Hale 
edited are not at hand, but I have 
played them a lot. Guilmant is of 
course well represented, but I 
agree with you about Widor and 
Vierne—though I have used many 
of the smaller pieces of the latter. 

How does it come that the name 
Rheinberger does not appear in 
the article? When the “state of re- 
ligion,’ as the Methodists phrase 
it, seems to need a bit of encour- 
agement, I get out a movement 
from one of the Rheinberger Son- 
atas, or one of the separate pieces, 
and at least the organist has a 
good time. 
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Doubtless one of the three Reger 
titles is the lovely prelude O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden. I wonder 
what the others are? From the 
Organ Mass, of which the Bene- 
dictus is one of my favorites? Some 
of the less exaggerated Reger 
pieces seem to me to be about 
right. Brahms is another name I 
miss from the list, but would be 
rather strong on mine—as yet only 
for the Preludes, but some day I 
would like to work out the four 
slow movements from the Sym- 
phonies from the Reger arrange- 
ments for piano. Seems to me they 
would not be too far from home on 
the organ. 

I shall have to look into Borow- 
ski’s organ works—somehow they 
are pretty much slighted on my 
list. Good for Mr. Milligan’s in- 
terest in Bossi—not the greatest of 
organ composers, but a good work- 
man and contriver of useful things. 

English atmosphere seems to be 
supplied by Noble and Elgar. How 
about the Parry Preludes? Almost, 
but not quite? That has been my 
feeling, though I have some respect 
for them. Fletcher, Faulkes, Wol- 
stenholme, et al., have a bit too 
much fluency. I once heard Wol- 
stenholme play what I shall re- 
member as an ideal service, in 
London. An equally happy recol- 
lection of Walford Davies at the 
Temple Church. Those lads had 
service-playing down to a fine art. 

This script is already too long, 
but as I have intimated, Mr. Milli- 
gan’s article has stirred up many 
thoughts, and for them, best 
thanks. 


What Shall I Play? 


Nothing in Particular — I Shall 
Improvise a Reat Prelude 
Evasion No. 2 
By Wo. A. GOLDSworRTHY 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 
New York City 


HE ORGAN* prelude is 
one of the most important 
things in the church ser- 
vice. It is grossly misun- 

es derstood by practically all 
of us. Just what is the function of 
the prelude? The church service is 
a united effort on the part of the 
congregation to worship God. The 
prelude should be the organist’s 
great effort to stimulate that wor- 
ship. Our congregations come in 
from their respective homes. with 
diverse needs and emotions. 

As I conceive of the prelude, its 
function is to unify all these emo- 
tions into one great united reach- 
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ing-out for God. I do not think 
anyone will disagree with me in 
this, but postulating this, how can 
we talk of great preludes in terms 
of music by Widor, Vierne, Bach, 
etc.? Of course, what has happened 
in the past and is still happening is 
that the organist uses it as his one 
chance at being the soloist in the 
service. I know I have sinned 
equally with my brethren, mea 
culpa, but I can truthfully say I 
have reformed. 

With us at St. Mark’s each ser- 
vice has its well-defined thought, 
which is central, and around it the 
whole service revolves. Our pro- 
cessional hymn enunciates_ that 
thought as well as carrying the 
great praise theme. I, knowing that 
thought beforehand, get in the 
mood which it generates, and with 
the thought of the service and the 
processional hymn in my conscious 
mind I endeavor to unlock my sub- 
conscious and create an improvisa- 
tion which will prepare the con- 
gregation for what is definitely to 
follow. At times it will be a free 
improvisation, at other times based 
on the hymn, but always with the 
one definite objective, which is to 
prepare the congregation for the 

—N OT E— 

*Knowing the high character of the 
services in St. Mark’s in the 
Bouwerie, New York, conducted 
by Dr. Guthrie and Mr. Golds- 
worthy, it was but natural to in- 
clude Mr. Goldsworthy’s comments 
in the series originated by Mr. 
Milligan on What Shall I Play? 
Since the function of these pages 
is to disseminate thought entirely 
irrespective of its agreement or dis- 
agreement with any preconceived 
pattern, it is a pleasure to have Mr. 
Goldsworthy upset the apple-cart 
and throw stones at the editorials 
too. The organist of the future 
must be a proficient improviser; 
next to his ability to make a chorus 
do good work his ability to im- 
provise with artistry and convic- 
tion is most important. That ability 
in our finest Metropolitan churches 
is taken for granted and in nearly 
all of them we have heard it done 
most effectively on many occa- 
sions. Improvising, as Mr. Golds- 
worthy points out only too hur- 
riedly, is not a gift of the gods, it’s 
something that has to be acquired 
by persistent effort. But the im- 
provising usually surrounds, not 
displaces, the composition selected 
for the prelude. And “the organ 
prelude is one of the most im- 
portant things in the church ser- 
vice.”—T.S.B. 
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worship of God along the line sug- 
gested by the service. 

Sounds simple doesn’t it? But 
believe me it takes some doing, and 
when done well the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have prepared the 
congregation for a united worship 
is more laudable and worth while 
than the one created by performing 
a set piece brilliantly. 

In the first part of this letter I 
have been talking about the ideal, 
and as this can be realized only in 
very rare instances it perhaps 
would be well if I furnished a prac- 
tical thought; but let me here 
plead for greater proficiency in im- 
provisation on the part of our 
organists. Macpherson of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, so I have been informed, 
used to practise improvisation for 
four hours a day sitting at a prac- 
tise-piano, diligently puffing his 
pipe to stimulate thought! If our 
younger men would spend in im- 
provising some of the hours which 
they spend memorizing programs 
they would be more fully-rounded 
musicians. But while they are get- 
ting ready, what shall we do? 


The great mistake, of course, is 
printed programs on which pre- 
ludes and postludes are definitely 
listed. If the organaist knows in 
advance what the service is to be 
about he can, if he is at all spiritual, 
sense what will prelude that 
thought. Probably it would be just 
as well if he studied the meaning 
of the word itself! If the organist 
does not know, or if there is no 
well-defined thought for the whole 
service, then I would suggest that 
he have three or four numbers 
ready and play the one which best 
carries out the mood of the day 
itself. 

For instance on a cold, clear, 
crisp November day one would 
not play for a religious exultation 
what one would play on a sultry 
July day. I have gone into a service 
at times with my blood pulsing 
with the glorious air and sunshine 
without, so that I felt like shouting 
Hosanna and I know that the 
majority of the congregation felt 
the same way. Why should not that 
mood be expressed in the prelude 
and that exultant joy in living re- 
sult in a great burst of praise from 
the organ? If, under these condi- 
tions, one has a meditation sched- 
uled on the printed program he 
would be perfectly justified in 


scrapping the program number; in 
fact he would be silly if he did not. 
There are plenty of days on which 
the finest music of all composers is 
appropriate, but the organist 
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should be intensely spiritual and 
have a full knowledge of what the 
service and sermon are to be; then 
he can either create, or play a set 
piece which will prelude this wor- 
ship and make him a joy and help 
both to the congregation and to 
God. 

I have read the editorial in the 
October issue of T.A.O. and hear- 
tily agree with Mrs. Baumgartner. 
Playing “Ein Feste Berg” on the 
chimes is about like putting icing 
instead of gravy on roast beef! If 
there is any hymn on earth which 
demands full organ it surely must 
be “Ein Feste Berg.” I never fully 
realized how Luther felt when he 
wrote, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” until I stood on the bridge at 
Wurzburg and looked at the for- 
tress on the other side of the river. 
Chimes are useful and should be 
used on hymns which have what in 
common parlance is called heart 
appeal, but for great strong things 
like “A Mighty Fortress” I can no 
more conceive of Chimes than I 
can of swimming across New York 
Harbor on a cold October day! 


LUTHER SERVICE 
DR. WM. C. CARL PRESENTS UNUSUAL 
PROGRAM IN NEW YORK 

With the assistance of a 4m Skinner, 
a paid chorus, vocal soloists, flutist, 
and an incomparably consistent min- 
ister, Dr. Willam C. Carl presented 
Nov. 26 in the Old First Church, 
New York City, a service in cele- 
bration of Martin Luther’s birth 450 
years ago. The service (presented 
complete herewith) was given in the 
evening, and an equally appropriate 
but shorter service of celebration 
was given at 11:00 am., partly 
drawing on the choral numbers of 
the evening service. With the ex- 
ceptions noted all the choral compo- 
sitions were published in Leipzig 
and were brought back by Dr. Carl 
after his summer abroad. 

Dr. Moldenhawer’ prefaced the 
vocal parts of the service by read- 
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ing some of the letters of Martin 
Luther—letters to his friends, one 
very touching letter to his four- 
year-old son—which spoke eloquent- 
ly of the sincerity and beauty, not to 
mention also the humor and musical 
heart, of the man who is known only 
too exclusively as a great reformer. 

Of the music of the service it is 
our privilege to quote Dr. Carl’s 
comments answering editorial ques- 
tionings: 

“While in Germany last summer 
I heard that the 450th anniversary 
of Martin Luther’s birth would be 
celebrated this fall. I secured copies 
of the music they were to use, and 
started home with it. I visited Co- 
burg, where Luther remained for 
some time in the great Castle, in the 
midst of a great forest—now a pub- 
lic park. While there he became so 
interested in the singing of the birds, 
that he wrote an antiphon on the 
walls of his room and was often 
heard singing it. I was able to 
secure copies of it. It is based on 
the 8th tone and the words, ‘T shall 
not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord,’ are printed in 
Latin and in German. We used the 
Latin text, but the other motets we 
sang in German. 

“The motet by Peter Wolff is 
based on a poem by Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler-poet of Nuremburg whose 
house I visited last summer. The 
other two motets are by Ferdinand - 
Mohring. The air from the cantata, 
‘The Lord is a Sun and Shield,’ with 
flute obbligato, was composed by 
Bach for the Leipzig Reformation 
Festival, 1735. The Reformation 
Cantata, ‘A Stronghold Sure,’ is 
based on ‘Ein Feste Burg.’” 


The service itself was a truly ex- 
pressive and beautiful religious ex- 
perience, carried through with a sin- 
cerity and mastery that will make it 
live long in the memory of the large 
congregation that came to receive it, 
even on a disagreeable rainy Novem- 
ber evening. Luther, as revealed so 


MARTIN LUTHER SERVICE 
o. Bach, Vater Unser (Leipzig, 1539). 
o. Bach, Vom Himmel kam (Klug, 1543). 
o. Bach, Christ lag in Todes (Wittenberg, 1524). 
Prayer; hymn; Dr. Moldenhawer’s tribute to Luther. 


I shall not die, Luther. 


off., Bach, Vom Himmel Hoch (Leipzig, 1539) flute and organ. 
Reformation Motet: New birth of the Word of God, Wolff. 

c. Lord is Sun and Shield, Bach—with flute obbligato. 
Reformation Motet: Wohl dem Menschen, Mohring. 
Reformation Motet: Ich will Singen, Mohring. 

Reformation Cantata, Bach-hn. 

Chorale: Ein feste burg, Bach (choir and congregation). 


Benediction. 


o. Bach, Jesu nun sei gepreiset (Wittenberg, 1591). 
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genuinely through the letters read 
and the comments made by Dr. 
Moldenhawer, was made a vital 
force by the music which Dr. Carl 
presented through the media of 
choir and organ, and instead of hav- 
ing what might easily appear as a 
musicale we had a truly spiritual ser- 
vice of convincing power. The 
printed calendar carried full Eng- 
lish texts of all music. It takes 
time, skill, and the maturest judg- 
ment to prepare and present such a 


service. It makes  church-going 
worth while. 
Discrimination 


A Plea for Higher Standards in the 
Selection of Music 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Church Department Editor 


= N SPITE of the amount of 
theoretical training under- 
gone by most of us there is 
evidence that as a class we 
are often lax in our judg- 
ment of musical compositions. 
There is much that is inane in the 
bulk of choral and organ music writ- 
ten for the church. The fact that 
there is a considerable sale for these 
trivial concoctions is proof enough 
that we need to be constantly on 
guard in the selections we choose to 
perform in public. 

Another demonstration in the 
same direction is the frantic attempt 
of so many of us to write anthems 
and organ pieces. It is far better to 
give creditable performances of the 
worthy compositions of others than 
to appear in public as the composer 
of trivial works that can gain the re- 
spect of no sincere musician. 

Recent years have shown a re- 
markable improvement in the best 
church music. We all are aware of 
the difference between the music of 
Philip James, Leo Sowerby, and 
Seth Bingham, and that of Dudley 
Buck and P. A. Schnecker. Even 
Horatio Parker has been almost 
completely eclipsed in the deluge of 
truly fine music which has become 
available in the last twenty years. 
This recognition of musical values 
is a tribute to the advance made in 
our profession. There is, neverthe- 
less, room for much more discrimi- 
nation even among organists in im- 
portant positions. Not long ago a 
colleague informed me that he still 
had a fondness for Buck and Shelley 
whose music appeared often in his 
services. Musicians of this kind are 
more numergus than they should be. 
The influence of this practise upon 
the younger and less skilled organist 
is obvious. 
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What are the features of real 
musical merit which we ought to 
seek in the persuance of our profes- 
sion? While it will be impossible to 
point out more than a very few of 
the details that should be present it 
may be helpful to consider some 
phases of the subject. 


Von Bulow once said of the first 
element in musical art, “In the be- 
ginning—Rhythm!” While church 
music need not have the rhythmical 
variety that we expect in the con- 
cert hall a monotonous reiteration of 
the same pattern should never be 
found in any music for choir or or- 
gan. The so-called hymn-anthem 
may have some occasional justifi- 
cation. Even here the sing-song of 
the Mother Goose doggerel is inex- 
cusable. 


A melody should have not only 
musical attractiveness but distinction 
and dignity. To discern what con- 
stitutes purity of melodic contour 
every organist must study strict 
counterpoint rather exhaustively. A 
mere tune which appeals to only the 
uninitiated is not enough. Nearly 
all the anthems of the English Vic- 
torian period and of its contempo- 
rary school in America are melodi- 
cally unfit. I do not wish to suggest 
that a melody must be artificially de- 
vised by rule or that any worthy 
beauty may not be discovered spon- 
taneously. The trouble has lain in 
the discrimination so sadly lacking in 
the past. One test of a melody is its 
repetition many times with a view of 
discovering if it becomes tawdry. 

Modern harmonic explorations 
have revealed beauty in what former- 
ly seemed excruciatingly dissonant. 
How easy it is to refuse such a view- 
point! Perhaps the most striking 
advance in modern jazz has been its 
exploitation of harmonic progres- 
sions once strange and harsh—the 
shifting seventh and ninth chords so 
lavishly used by Debussy and others. 
Music which contains little but sim- 
ple uninverted triads and dominant- 
seventh chords is as out of date as 
periwigs and lace collars. One text 
books states that composition is the 
art of avoiding full cadences. First 
inversions are preferred to root po- 
sitions. Dominant-sevenths are 
mediocrities rarely used except in- 
verted and never followed by a root- 
position tonic triad. Secondary 
triads and sevenths, modulations 
(not too frequent) to unanticipated 
keys, appogiaturas and accented 
passing-tones—these are the conven- 
tional means of harmonization at the 
present time. Music whose succes- 

sive progressions can be invariably 
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foretold has no right to consideration 
in modern composition. 

The use of counterpoint in church 
music today is not only appropriate 
but vital. While it may be very free 
and somewhat chromatic the modern 
tendency toward some kind of tex- 
ture needs little discussion. Such 
part-writing must however be inter- 
esting, to justify itself. We all 
know a great deal of church music 
which oozes pedantry in every meas- 
ure. This is naturally of little point 
in any composition, even less in mus- 
ic for the church. 

Real music must have something 
to say. Not only should it beautify 
and reflect a worth-while text free 
from constant repetitions so preval- 
ent in Handel and Mendelssohn, but 
it should be able to stand by itself 
as a work of art apart from the 
words. How many anthems meet 
such a standard? Some folks call 
this inspiration. I object to this 
designation as savoring of some elu- 
sive fairy which comes at the 
beckoning of a favored genius. To 
me the ability to express thought or 
emotions musically is far more close- 
ly akin to perspiration. Any com- 
poser will tell you it is frequently 
even desperation which is para- 
mount. 

What the organ world needs most 
is more thoughtful and analytical 
consideration of the music it per- 
forms. Church services are only the 
duller when we persist in the use of 
alleged music which offers nothing to 
elevate the spirits of the helpless con- 
gregation. We live in a new era in 
musical art. Our own field will 
suffer or thrive only as we ourselves 
permit. 


AS 
—IT CAN BE DONE— 

“When we went there there was 
only an adult chorus of 8 members. 
When we left we had an adult choir 
of 28, junior choir of 20, children’s 
choir of 14, and a men’s chorus of 
12. And the church membership 
was only 250.” It takes choir work 
to build up a church. It can be done, 
try it. Mrs. Famee E. Shisler re- 
porting. 


—CHOIR CONCERT— 

Carl F. Mueller and his Central 
Presbyterian Choir, Montclair, N. 
J. gave a concert of old-time 
music Nov. 11 to a crowded house, 
using a printed program following 
“ye olde” style, in typography and 
statement. The printed program 
was half the battle and made an 
excellent preparation for the folk- 
tunes to follow. 





ANTHEM LIST 
EASY ANTHEMS OF THE BETTER CLASS 
FOR LENT AND EASTER 
By Epwarp B. GAMMONS 


To the choirmaster of the highly 
liturgical church Lent and Easter 
offer no great choice as to music, for 
the liturgy demands that certain 
texts and ceremonies be observed 
with appropriate music. 

In other quarters however, espe- 
cially in the parish churches, the 
choirmaster often wishes for a list 
of suitable music to use during this 
period. The following selection has 
been compiled with a view to sug- 
gestions for that use. The numbers 
for the most part may be sung by a 
mixed chorus of twelve or more 
voices. A few call for short and 
rather easy solos, and once or twice 
calls are made for divided basses, 
sopranos or tenors, while one (the 
last) demands a solo quartet in ad- 
dition to the chorus. None of the 
anthems is beyond the average 
volunteer chorus willing to work 
with some measure of diligence. 

The Lenten season should be 
marked by anthems of a more quiet 
devotional character, in general em- 
phasizing the ideas of repentance, 
petition, meditation and preparation. 
Virile music and occasional “full” 
anthems should in no wise be ex- 
cluded. The music should be de- 
votional without being sentimental 
and under no consideration should 
cheap, showy or falsely brilliant 
numbers be allowed. 

The Sunday before Palm Sunday 
is usually given to the idea of 
Christ’s bearing our griefs and 
should be studied in this light. 

Palm Sunday brings in the note of 
pomp and jubilation, but it should 
always be solemn and never allowed 
to become secularized with theatrical 
fanfare-marches or waltz-tune an- 
thems. 

In Holy Week we may care to ob- 
serve Holy Thursday, the Institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, with allied 
musical texts, while Good Friday 
may demand music carrying the idea 
of the Crucifixion. 

Easter Day contains the essence 
of all Christian joy and triumph 
which should be celebrated musical- 
ly with due attention to the spirit of 
the day. Need it be added that all 
organ preludes, offertories and post- 
ludes should be in accord with the 
feeling of the service so that no wor- 
shipper may have his attention dis- 
tracted and his devotion disturbed 
by an unthinking organist ? 

This compilation of anthems has 
been made to aid the average choir- 
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master in finding music that is fine 
and yet within the capabilities of a 
normal choral group. If it provides 
such with more suitable music the 
task has been well repaid. 


Publishers 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Boston Music Co. 
Curwen 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
E. C. Schirmer 
Carl Fischer—Oxford 
H. W. Gray Co.—Novello 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
G. Schirmer Inc. 
Stainer & Bell 


Anthems for Lent 
Arcadelt-d, Holy Redeemer 
Atwood-g, Turn Thy face 

-s, Teach me O Lord 
Bach-e, Out of the Depths 
Crotch-g, Comfort O Lord 

(Good for quartet) 
Drozdof-b, Prayer 
Farrant-s, Lord for Thy mercies’ 
Holst-t, Turn back O man, m.d. 
Mozart-g, Lacrymosa 

(English and Latin text) 
Palestrina-e, O Holy Father 

-s, O Savior of the world 
Purcell-e, Thou knowest Lord, m.d. 
Sullivan-s, Turn Thy face 
Terry-c, de Castre’s Prayer to Jesus 
Wesley-d, Lead me Lord, a.s. 

-e, Wash me thoroughly, m.d. 


Passion Sunday 
Handel-s, Surely He hath borne, 
m.d. 
Lotti-e, Surely He hath borne, 3-p. 


Palm Sunday 
Bach-f, All glory laud and honor 


Holy Thursday 
Bachmetiev-e, Take the Body 
Lvoff-j, Of Thy mystical supper 
Mozart-d, Jesus word of God 
Willan-g, O sacred feast 


Good Friday 
Bach, O sacred Head now wounded 
Haydn-s, Tenebrae factae sunt 
(English and Latin texts) 
Palestrina-e, Improperia 
-e, Tenebrae factae sunt 


Easter Day 
3ach-e, Rejoice ye Christians 
Bantock-g, Easter Hymn 
German arr.-e, Ye watchers 
(Two basses required) 
Goss-g, If ye believe, m.d. 
H. Ley-f, The strife is o’er 
G. Shaw-g, The Day draws on 
Thiman-g, Christ the Lord is risen 
Vulpius-g, Eastern Hallelujah 
(Quartet and chorus required) 
Abbreviations after the titles indi- 
cate, moderately difficult, 3-part, so- 
lo voice, etc. 


Selections 


EASTER SERVICES— 
For the benefit of all our readers 
equally it is necessary to confine 
these columns to a few services that 
best reflect originality. Key to pub- 
lishers will be found on August page 
398; other abbreviations explained 
elsewhere in this issue. 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN BAPT., GRAND RAPIDS 
Dubois, Alleluia 
Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
q. By early morning, trad. 
Festival Te Deum Ef, Buck 
q. Our Master hath a garden, Crimp 
Promise which was made, Bairstow 
Off., Hollins, Spring Song 
b. Resurrection, Henschel 
Hallelujah Chorus, Beethoven 
Dubois, Hosanna 
TINA MAE HAINES 
ST. JAMES M. E., CHICAGO 
Vause, Easter Prelude 
Egerton, O Sons and Daughters 
The Conqueror, Baumgartner 
Alleluia, Bohemian 
Easter Hymn, ar. Mascagni 
Russian Carol of Trees, Gaul 
Redeeming Love, Voris 
Bells are gaily ringing, Lucas 
Off., Gaul, Easter with Moravians 
Clokey’s “For He is Risen” 
ADAM H. HAMME 
ZION LUTHERAN, YORK, PA. 
Dupre, Magnificat Interlude 6 
In Joseph’s Garden, ar. Dickinson 
Farnam, O Filii et Filiae 
Morn of beauty, ar. Matthews 
Three men trudging, ar. Gaul 
Off., Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Hymn Exultant, Clokey 
Bach, Christ lay in bonds 
D. M. KETTRING, M.S.M. 
MARKET SQ. PRESB., HARRISBURG 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
Yon-j, Christ Triumphant 
Hail Festal Day, Baden-Powell 
i. Easter Song, trad. 
By early morning light, Dickinson 
j. Ye happy bells, Hodge 
q. Love is come again, trad. 
This glad Easter day, Dickinson 
Off., Bach, In Thee is Joy 
In Joseph’s garden, Dickinson 
Alleluia, Kopylow 
Festa Dies, Bartlett 
Candlyn, O Filii et Filiae 
DR. CARL McKINLEY 
OLD SOUTH, BOSTON 
*Johnston-j, Resurrection Morn 
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S. C. MARSHALL 

*TRINITY, HOUGHTON, MICH. 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
Gaul-j, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Lift up your voices, Voris 
As it began to dawn, Foster 
Come see the place, Parker 
At the Lamb’s high feast, Bach 
Strife is o’er, Palestrina 
Stoughton, Dominus Vobiscum 


Alleluia, ar. Shaw 

Christ the Lord, ar. Lang 

Today did Christ, ar. Whitehead 
When the dawn, ar. Dickinson 
Becker, Son. 3: Allegro 
**Bach, Christ lay in death’s 
Christ lay in death’s, Bach 

O dearest bloom, Weatherdon 
Soul’s Rejoicing, Joseph 

Organ postlude, 5 numbers 


Religious Services 


Devoted to the New Type of Spiritual Services Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Writings 
AN EASTER SERVICE 
Shure-j, Garden of Gethsemane. 
Processional, “Doxology,” prayer. 
Matt. 21:1-9, Entry into Jerusalem: s. “Jerusalem,” Parker. 
Matt. 26:17-28, Last Supper: q. “Bread of the world.” 
Matt. 26 :36-44, Gethsemane: “Could ye not watch,” Stainer. 
Matt. 27:1-31, Jesus trial: “He was despised,’ Handel; “Fling wide the 
gates,” Stainer. 
Matt. 27 :33-38, Crucifixion: “Inflammatus,” Rossini. 
Matt. 28:1-8, Resurrection: “Alleluia,” Kopolyoff. 
Prayer, benediction. 

By Rev. T. M. Hunter and Mrs. W. F. Wilson in Westminster Pres- 

byterian, Beaumont, Tex. 
“MINISTRY OF THE ORGAN” 
Prelude: Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude. 
Invocation: Mailly, Invocation. 
“Praise the Lord,’ D. D. Wood. 
Scripture: “Psalm 19,” Marcello (“Heavens Declare”). 
Congregational hymn. 
Off., a. “O Divine Redeemer,” Gounod. 
Prayer: Borowski, Prayer. 
Congregational hymn. 
Meditation: Fibich, Intermezzo 
Minister’s Word (only words spoken during the service). 
Benediction: Hollins, Benediction. 
Silent prayer. Hymn on the Chimes. 

Presented in First Baptist, Philadelphia, by Dr. I. M. Rose and 
Frederic Maxson. “At the request of the minister the invocation, prayer, 
Psalm, and benediction were played on the organ instead of spoken by the 
minister or read.” Mr. Maxson played three numbers prior to the prelude: 
Massenet, Angelus; Matthews, Caprice; Beethoven, Andante from Sym. 5. 
“The congregation is invited to cooperate by participating in the service of 
worship,” said the calendar, which suggested that the people sit with bowed 
heads while the organ led in the meditations. 

“TWELVE EPISODES in the LIFE OF CHRIST” 
Nativity: Luke 2: 1-20: Buck, Holy Night. 
Wise Men Searching: Matt. 2: 1-9: Dubois, March of Magi. 
Adoration of Magi: Matt. 2: 11-12: Dupre, Adoration. 
Triumphal Entry: Matt. 21: 1-9: Dubois, Hosannah. 
Last Supper: Matt. 26: 2-25: Wagner, Good Friday Music. 
Agony in the Garden: Matt. 26: 36-46: Malling, Gethsemane. 
Betrayal of Judas: Mark 14: 10-11; 26: 47-56: Jenkins-j, Night. 
The Trial: Mark 14: 53-46: Malingreau, Tumult in Praetorium. 
Jesus Carrying the Cross: Matt. 27: 27-32: Stainer, March to Calvary. 
Crucifixion: John 19: 16-30: Bach, O Sacred Head. 
Death of the Savior: John 19: 31-42: Dupre, Jesus Death on Cross. 
Resurrection: Luke 24: 1-12; Matt. 28: 1-10: Malling, Easter Morning. 
Benediction. Postlude: Harrison, Gloria in Excelsis. 

Program presented as a watch-night service Dec. 31, 1933, Ebenezer 
Evangelical Church, Tiffin, Ohio, by Mrs. Famee E. Shisler and her hus- 
band, Rev. Shisler. “After the congregation assembled the lights were ex- 
tinguished and the faint illumination from candles in the windows’ and 
around the chancel was the only light during the service.’ The Scripture 


passages were read by Rev. Shisler without comment, followed by the 
organ numbers.” 





CATHERINE MORGAN 

*HAWES AVE. M. E., NORRISTOWN 
Yon-j, Christus Resurrexit 
j. Day of Resurrection, French 
In the end of Sabbath, Speaks 
j. Christ Triumphant, Yon-j 
Off., Kinder-j, Jour de Printemps 
Alleluia, Kopylow 
Wachs, Hosannah 

CARL F. MUELLER 

*CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR 
Mueller, Paen of Easter 
Sun shine forth, Gaines 
All breathing life, Bach 
Off., Sibelius, Finlandia 
Mueller, Song of Triumph 

The Sibelius was done in the 
Matthews arrangement with a choral 
interlude “O Morn: of Beauty,” 
which Mr. Mueller praises highly. 

Cc. A. REBSTOCK 

*COVENANT PRESB., CLEVELAND 
Resurrection, Dickinson 
Alleluia, Palestrina 
Glad Easter day, Dickinson 
Lark at sunrise, ar. Gaul 
Alleluia, Kopylow 
Three Marys, Matthews 
Russian Easter, Kopylow 
Three lilies, Gaul 
In Joseph’s garden, ar. Dickinson 
Matthews, Paean 


RAYMOND NOLD 
ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, NEW YORK 
November Choral Music 
*Requiem Mass Cm, Cherubini-sp 
Absolve Domini Op. 194, Rhein- 
berger 
*Missa in hon. S. Clarae, Refice-ja 
Panis angelicus, Franck-b 
**Mag.-Nunc Dim., Farrand-co 
*Missa festiva E, Kromolicki-ja 
I am the living bread, Byrd-ec 
**Mag.-Nunc Dim., tWhitlock-co 
*Neunte Messe, Faist-ja 
Domine adjutor meus, Saint-Saens- 

xd 
**Mag.-Nunc Dim., tTomkins-hn 
*Mass in D, Henschel-as 
Ave Verum, Depres-g 
**Mag.-Nunc Dim. (short), Byrd- 

co 
*Missa Misericordias Domini, 

Rheinberger,tf 
Prayer to Jesus, Terry-xu 

+Tone 6 with faux-bourdons. 

Mr. Nold’s services are made the 
exception and included in this issue 
in spite of the Easter services, be- 
cause the music at St. Mary’s is giv- 
en almost ideal consideration and 
the programs carry unusual interest 
to all serious choirmasters; our 
ability to indicate the publishers 
gives the programs maximum value. 
St. Mary’s is a high church that 
tends strictly to the business of be- 
ing a church. 











The Ideal Prelude 


A Symposium of Suggestions for 
Preludes of a Set Style 


“I like a prelude that steals on the 
air with a whisper of spiritual things 
to come, rises to a climax of ecstacy, 
and slips away, leaving a promise. 
Intricate melodies of constant mo- 
tion do not tend to put a congre- 
gation into a receptive mood.” 
~ Who will give us a list of such 
ideal preludes, that begin pianissimo, 
rise to a grand climax, and sink back 
to pianissimo again for the end? 
There are only a few of them. We 
open with: 
Faulkes-g, Fantasia D 
Federlein-j, Sunset and Evening 
Bells 
James-o, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Kistler-jn, Prelude to Act 3 of 
Kunihild (arr. Dienel) 


Noble-a, Solemn Prelude from 
Gloria Domini 
List No. 1 


Compiled by Ernest Mitchell 
Grace Church, New York City 
Baumgartner, Idyl 
Bossi, Chorale 
Darke-hn, Prelude on Tallis Theme 
M. J. Erb, Sonata Mater Salvatoris: 
O Sanctimmima; Chorale. (“Not 
played much; very fine.”) 
Guilmant-g, Lamentation 
-g, Funeral March and Song of 
Seraphs 
Howells-xa, Rhapsody No. 1 Df 
-hn, Psalm Prelude No. 1 
-hn, Psalm Prelude No. 3 
Franck, Prayer (Six Pieces) 
James, Meditation 
James-o, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Karg-Elert, Night 
Karg-Elert, Soul of the Lake 
Karg-Elert, Nach einen Choral- 
prelude 
Karg-Elert, Chorale-Improvisation 
Nach einen 
Mulet-jl, Nave (Byzantine Sketch) 
Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale 
Saint-Saens, Fantasia Df 
Tournemire, Mystic Organ 6, No. 5 


Variations 
Vierne, Chorale (24 Pieces) 
Our readers will understand, 


without the necessity of taking fur- 
ther space to repeat it in every issue, 
that the title of this column does not 
imply that the contributors them- 
selves agree with the title but onlv 
that they have been generous enough 
to answer editorial request and fur- 
nish a list of preludes that begin 
pianissimo, work up to fortissimo 
climax, and die away pianissimo 
again. 

Mr. Mitchell comments that the 
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two Guilmant numbers can effective- 
ly begin pp even if not so marked 
and that the Karg-Elert climax does 
not fully reach ff. It is a source of 
pride to begin the list with so dis- 
tinguished an organist as Mr. Mit- 
chell whose music at Grace Church 
has been frequently rated as of the 
finest to be heard anywhere. Grace 
Church has a very large Aeolian- 
Skinner, and a complete Choir 
School for its deservedly famous 
boychoir. 

For the sake of more ready refer- 
ence all lists of this kind are pub- 
lished in alphabetical order and 
therefore do not in any way reflect 
preferences. 

List No. 2 
Compiled by Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen’s Church 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Boellmann, Suite Goth.: Priere 
Dubois, Le Fete-Dieu 
Foerster, In Memoriam 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Guilmant, Lamentation 

Marche Funebre et Chant Ser. 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Reger, Benedictus 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Tchaikowski, Sym. Path.: Finale 
Warner, Sea Sketch 
Widor, Sym. Romaine: Mvt. 1 


AS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
Austin Organ Co. 
Organist, Edward P. Kimball. 
Dedicated Nov. 5, 1933. 
V-38. R-40. S-52. B-12. P-2778. 
PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-13. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (G) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (G) 
16 Trumpet (G) 
Posaune (S) 
8 Trumpet (G) 
GREAT: V-11. R-11. S-12. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 73m 
8 DIAPASON-1 73m 
4 OCTAVE %3m 
8 TRUMPET 85r16’ 
CHIMES 25b 
IX PRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON-2 73m 
CLARIBEL FL. 7%3w 
GAMBA 85m16’ 
GEMSHORN 73m 
4 FLUTE 73m 





2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 SUPER-OCTAVE 61m 


SWELL: V-15. R-17. S-16. 

16 BOURDON 7%3w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
ST. FLUTE 73w 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73m 
V. D’ORCHESTRE 7%3t 
VIOLE CELESTE 61t 
AEOLINE 73m 

4 OCTAVE 7%3m 
ORCH. FLUTE 7%3w 

2 FLAUTINO 61m 
If] Mixture 122m 
16 POSAUNE 73 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 

OBOE 78r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
4 CLARION 73r 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V-10. R-10. S-11. 
8 VIOLIN DIA. %3m 
DULCIANA %3m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
CONCERT FL. 73w 
VIOLA 73m 
V. CELESTE 73m 

4 FLUTE 73m 
2 PICCOLO h 61m 
8 CLARINET 73r 

COR D’AMORE 73r 
HARP 61b 
Tremulant 

Couplers 23. 

Combons 38: All manual com- 
bons control Pedal Organ by the 
newly patented Austin Optional- 
Pedal. 

Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 

This is a branch of the Mormon 
church, as our readers may surmise 
from the fact that Mr. Kimball has 
been installed as its organist. The 
new building is an imposing struc- 
ture and for the dedication festivi- 
ties many notable visitors were pres- 
ent. The building contains a gym- 
nasium, school rooms, offices, etc. 
Mr. Kimball has organized a chorus 
of 60 voices. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 
Hoty TrRINIty MEMoRIAL CHURCH 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Dedicated Nov. 22, 1933. 
Organist, Grover J. Oberle. 
V-29. R-29. S-60. B-24. P-2095. 
PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-15. 
EXPRESSIVE 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 56 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (C) 
5 1/3 Bourdon (S) 
4 Diapason 
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16 Tromba (G) 

Waldhorn (S) 

8 Tromba (G) 

Chimes (G) 
GREAT: V-%. R-%. S-12. 
EXPRESSIVE 

DIAPASON-1 7%3 

DIAPASON-2 85 

CLARIBEL FLUTE 85 

GEMSHORN 73 

OCTAVE 73 

Diapason-2 

Claribel Flute 

FIFTEENTH 61 

TROMBA 85r16’ 

Harp (C) 

CHIMES A-F 21ib 

Harp-Celesta (C) 

Tremulant 
SWELL: V-12.. R-12.  S-17. 
16 BOURDON 85 

8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 

MELODIA 73 

Bourdon 

SALICIONAL 85 

VOIX CELESTE 7% 

4 Bourdon 
Salicional 
2 2/3 NASARD 61 
2 FLAUTINO 61 
1 3/5 TIERCE 61 
IV Cornet 61 
12-15-17-?? 

WALDHORN 97 

CORNOPEAN 73 

OBOE 73 

VOX HUMANA 61 

Waldhorn 

Tremulant 
es V-8. R-8. S-16. 

ENG. DIAPASON 7% 

DULCIANA 97m16’ 

UNDA MARIS 61 

CONCERT FLUTE 7% 

GAMBA 7% 

4 Dulciana 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
2 2/3 Dulciana 
2 Dulciana 
1 1/3 Dulciana 
8 Tromba (G) 

FRENCH HORN 73 

CLARINET 73 

HARP 61 

Chimes (G) 

4 Harp-Celesta 

Tremulant 

Couplers 26. 

Combons 31: Pedal Organ com- 
bons are optionally controllable from 
the manual combons by onoroffs in 
the keycheeks. 

Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 

BROOKLINE, MASS. 

Gro. H. WIGHTMAN RESIDENCE 

Midmer-Losh Inc. 
Installed, summer of 1933. 

V-10. R-10. S-25. B-13. P-694. 
PEDAL: V-O. R-O. S-6. 
16 Melodia (G) 
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Stopped Flute (S) 

8 Melodia (G) 
Stopped Flute (S) 

16 Tuba (G) 

8 Tuba (G) 

GREAT: V-4. R-4. S-9. 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 
DULCIANA 61 
MELODIA 97wm16’ 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Melodia 
Melodia 
TUBA 85rl16’ 
Tuba 
CHIMES 25b | 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V-6. R-6. S-10. 
VIOLIN DIA. 61 
ST. FLUTE 97w16’ 
SALICIONAL 61m 
VOIX CELESTE 49m 
Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute 
FRENCH HORN 61 
(Synthetic Oboe) 
VOX HUMANA 61 
HARP 49b 
Tremulant 

Couplers 9. 

Combons 12, operating Pedal 
stops on second touch. 

This is the second organ for the 
residence of Mr. Wightman who is 
prominently before the public for his 
sponsorship of the _ international 
tennis-cup contests. 


4S 
ey 


“What is meant by a Mixture of 


such numbers as 12-15-19, and why 
is a specification printed sometimes 
BOURDON and sometimes Bour- 
don?” 

Mixture, 12-15-19, means that the 
three ranks of this Mixture do not 
speak No. 1 note (the note de- 
pressed) but the 12th, 15th, and 
19th notes above it. To be more 
explicit, if we press bottom CC of 
the Great and draw the 8’ Diapason 
we get that note, the 8’ CC. If we 
draw the 4’ Octave instead we get 
that note an octave higher, namely 
C. But Mixtures are composed not 
of a single rank of pipes but of two 
or more, and they are not at unison 
pitch with the note we press nor 
with each other. The figures are 
used to show which notes they 
sound. If CC is No. 1 note, theo- 
retically speaking, then No. 2 is 
DD, No. 3 is EE, No. 8 is the 
octave above which is indicated as 
C, and No. 12 is G, No. 15 is two 
octaves above which is indicated as 
c!, and No. 19 is the next G above, 
which is correctly indicated as g?. 

If T.A.O. prints it BOURDON 
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it indicates that the builder has 
placed a full set of pipes in the 
organ for that register; if we print 
it Bourdon we indicate that it is a 
stop borrowed from some other 
register. In a Swell Organ, for ex- 
ample, if we have one specification 
in which occurs— 

16 Bourdon 

8 BOURDON 
and another in which it is given— 

16 BOURDON 

8 Bourdon 
it merely indicates what the builder 
had in mind in using one set of 
pipes for two stops; in the first in- 
stance the builder’s intention was 
to get a satisfactory 8’ Bourdon and 
have a supplementary 16’ Bourdon 
as a secondary consideration; in 
the second instance it indicates 
that the builder was thinking first 
of having a satisfactory 16’ Bour- 
don, allowing the 8’ Bourdon to 
serve as best it could. One man 
cannot serve two masters equally 
faithfully ; one rank of pipes cannot 
serve two purposes equally suc- 
cessfully. T.A.O.’s_ stoplists are 
careful to follow the builder’s own 
indications in such matters. In 


hurriedly-designed organs it is of 
little consequence but in a real 
masterpiece it has significance. 


WHAT! NO HUMOR? 

By G. Criss Stmpson 
Bach was not a “master of humor”? 
Indeed! What about the mirthful 
and light-hearted French Suites? 
What about some of the Two-Part 
Inventions, notably those in F and 
Bf which fairly dance with glee? 
And what about the Fugue a la 
Gigue, the Badinerie from the B- 
minor Suite which fairly crackles 
with laughter? What about the 
witty “Coffee Cantata” with its 
clever lampooning of the coffee- 
drinking fad? What about the un- 
buttoned jocosity of the baritone 
aria “How Jovial is my laughter’? 
I believe it is without peer in its 
class; it is more infectiously jolly 
than any patter-song by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

What about the choralprelude 
Wachet Auf in which the young vir- 
gins’ dancing forth to meet the 
bridegroom is portrayed with a sly 
and subtle humor? 

No humor in Bach? Why not 
even Papa Haydn had a greater 
store of it! 

—THIRD EDITION— 
Sales of Philip G. Kreckel’s Musica 
Divina, Bk. 1, have consumed two 
complete editions and the third edi- 
tion went on sale Dec. 11. It is pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. 





Editorial Reflections 


Seeing Things 


=<? EEP AN automobile out of 
sight and how much pleas- 
ure will it give its owner? 
Let him ride in it but never 
look at it; will we be likely 
to sell him a finer car next time? Is 
not the sight of a beautiful and in- 
teresting possession a part of the in- 
centive to own it? I believe it is. I 
believe the unusual designs of the 
modern radio cabinets have acceler- 
ated sales; if radios today were 
housed in the same cabinets as five 
years ago, or were put out of sight 
along with the forgotten odds and 
ends of attic or basement, fewer 
radios would be sold. 

I have just returned from a visit 
to the Austin factory, where the 
chief object was to hear the new ven- 
ture in ensemble and inspect im- 
provements in console control. The 
more I saw of the pipe-work of the 
particular organ under inspection, 
the more I was convinced that when 
we decided to hide organs in closed 
boxes, or put them behind curtains, 
we lost a tremendous appeal to the 
general public—and it is the general 
public, not the organ profession, that 
provides money for new organs. 

If we turn to the Frontispiece of 
our December issue we will see an 
example of the thing I am talking 
about. Mr. Quimby and Mr. Holt- 
kamp have actually placed a whole 
organ—not an organ case—in full 
view of an audience. Look at the 
Ruckpositiv both in its close-up 
photograph and in its distant view; 
is it not a thing of beauty? Doesn’t 
it inspire curiosity? Take the 
Ruckpositiv away in the lower of our 
two photos and have, as Cleveland 
formerly had, nothing but a curtain 
to look at; is it interesting to look at 
a curtain while we listen to an 
organ? If the mass of humanity 





had no imagination—which heaven 
forbid—our curtain-hid organs 


might be all right; but so long as 
humanity has imagination, loves to 
look at beauty, are not we in the 
organ world sorely handicapped by 
being thrust out of sight, or at best 
hidden behind a dumb casework of 
drably symmetrical pipes? 

One look at the Great ensemble in 
the Austin factory convinced me that 
we are. My suggestion is to do 
what has been done in Cleveland’s 
Ruckpositiv: dress the lumber as 
nicely as possible, eliminate _ the 
mechanics as much as possible, have 
left only the unencumbered pipe- 
work, planted in symmetrical de- 
signs, and then display our unen- 
closed division in full view of the 
audience. We do not want it in a 
chamber; we do not want it in a 
small room; we want it as on a bal- 
cony, or in a commodious recess in 
the wall, and if it must be located 
so high above the floor as to be only 
partly visible, we must then step-up 
the pipes in the rear just as we step- 
up the seats of any choir or orches- 
tra before an audience. 

In the Austin Diapason chorus at 
the factory there are three mixtures, 
one of two ranks which was so 
planted on the chest as to be a little 
gem to the eye, one of three ranks 
equally beautiful to look at, and one 
of five ranks which was also a de- 
light to the eye. These three mix- 
tures properly located in the front, 
with the larger pipes of the 2’, 4’, 8’, 
and 16’ registers behind them, could 
be laid out to make a most intriguing 
vision for the eye of any imaginative 
person who, for the very first time 
in his life, would be seeing what he 
has before been allowed only to 
hear. 

It would be like suddenly trans- 
forming the automobile industry 
and instead of offering the buyer 
something only to ride in we were 
now offering him something lovely 
to look at as well. We have been 
doing exactly that in the automobile 


world—and automobile sales have 


persistently increased. In our or- 
gan world we have done the op- 
posite; we have made the ugliest 
cases possible to design, or we have 
gone to the extreme of hiding the 
organ behind a curtain or a pan-cake 
grille and chucking the console and 
the organist completely out of sight 
—and we have expected people to 
take interest in organs. And organ 
sales have not increased. Put the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. 
Stokowski into the basement, to play 
through grilles, and will the public— 
either educated or plumb dumb—en- 
joy the music more or less? 

Haven’t we neglected a tremen- 
dous asset? 

Are not our organ pipes lovely to 
look at? 

I challenge any man anywhere in 
the world to go to the Austin fac- 
tory, take a look at the pipe-work of 
that Diapason chorus, and then say 
that he has not enjoyed looking at 
it. 

I sometimes think we of the 
organ world are both slaves and 
cowards. We allow the public to 
crowd us entirely out of sight on 
the slightest pretext, and they tell 
us to our faces that wherever we 
go we are only necessary evils. 
They chuck our organs into the 
most foolish and dusty of holes. 
And all the while they erect wond- 
erfully-carved pulpits for the 
preacher. 

I have asked Mr. Austin to 
furnish our readers with a few 
photographs, just to show the 
thing of beauty a chest of pipes 
can be. Even without this example 
I refer my reader to the Front- 
Covers of our January, March, and 
November issues, and ask, Isn’t a 
chest of pipe-work a thing of 
beauty fit to be exhibited as such? 

This of course, I realize (but by 
no means with any element of sad- 
ness) places me in the awkward 
position of championing what I 
thoroughly hate— an unexpressive 
organ pipe. But greater judges 
than I are championing an unex- 
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pressive division for all large 
organs, just such as Mr. Quimby 
has installed in the Cleveland 
Ruckpositiv, and it has proved to 
be such a thing of possible beauty 
that I am converted to the idea of 
tolerating, even cherishing, such 
an unexpressive division when it is 
softly voiced—not loudly and vul- 
garly (and every loud thing is a 
vulgar thing)—and completely un- 
enclosed, unenclosed on the sides 
and top as well as on the front. 
The Cleveland Ruckpositiv in this 
respect is ideal. Not every instal- 
lation would admit of any such 
method; but wherever such com- 
plete freedom of location is pos- 
sible, then I am whole-heartedly its 
champion. Keep it a small divi- 
sion, and a soft-voiced division. If 
we want loud-mouthed pipes, and 
we do need them for climaxes, let 
us confine them to chambers where 
we have at least a fighting chance 
to tone the things down with 
crescendo shutters and make them 
speak softly now and then. 

t.s.b. 
Something is happening this season 
to our recitalists. One group of 
programs before me at the moment 
contains these doses of rank 
poison: 

Victor Herbert 

Verdi’s Grand March 

Gounod, Faust selections 

Rossini’s Barber Overture 

Lemare’s Andantino 

Batiste’s offertoires 

Flotow’s Martha Overture 

Batiste, Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 

It makes me wonder if some of 
our good recitalists are not perhaps 
getting religion. The lowest des- 
cent permissible under the rules 
and regulations of the A.G.O., A.O. 
P.C., and N.A.O. has been some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. 
Could it be that our recitalists have 
suffered so much in recent years 
that at last they have acquired 
sympathy for the poor under-dog 
who has had to come and listen to 
them playing stupid counterpoint 
of the Widor-Vierne-Reger-Choral- 
prelude-on-a-Hymntune type, and 
have accordingly decided to give a 
sugar-coated pill of a tune to these 
poor fellow-sufferers now and 
then? These selections are from 
the programs of Music Doctors and 
the equally eminent. 

After all, what’s wrong with 
Batiste? The baby will get sick 
and die if it stumbles across a 
piece of rat-poison and eats it, but 
no such hard luck will befall the 
poor concert-goer who smiles (in- 
wardly) when he hears the charm- 
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ing tiddle-de-winks of Pilgrim’s 
Song of Hope. Surely we want to 
raise the standards. Keep on 
raising them; raise them so high 
that the potential concert-goers 
can’t get anywhere near us unless 
they hop into the mouth of a can- 
non and get shot up to our level. 

Lynnwood Farnam played jazz 
and liked it. He liked not only the 
recreation it gave his musical soul 
but he liked also the very serious 
exercise it gave his fingers. I can- 
not see any evil in Bernard John- 
son’s Elfentanz, Edward John- 
ston’s Evensong, Lemare’s An- 
dantino, or even Irving Berlin’s 
Easter Parade. In fact they are 
charming tunes and rhythms. 
Nothing wrong in them. But it 
would be a sign of mortal frailty 
if any educated musician could like 
these things for their own sake 
after he had playd them ten times. 

And so it’s rather encouraging 
to see the revival of tunes and 
rhythms. Some of these days, if 
we're not very careful, somebody 
will rise up and like the organ. It’s 
a dangerous situation. 


t.s.b. 








Through one twenty-four-hour 
period in November I attended 
three churches. One virtually in 
the heart of Broadway had its 
chandeliers spotted with innumer- 
able burned-out bulbs. One on 
Fifth Avenue was in the same pre- 
dicament; it was discouraging. 
But St. George’s on what we might 
almost call the lower east side had 
only one dead bulb in all the 
chandeliers and Mr. Brown helped 
me look them over. 

The organist hasn’t anything to 
do with this, but doesn’t it indicate 
something dangerously approach- 
ing indifference? 

Incidentally St. George’s, where 
Dr. Karl Reiland and Mr. George 
W. Kemmer exemplify model ac- 
tivities, recently gained newspaper 
comment on the laundry bill. St. 


‘ George’s elaborate choirs decided 


to reduce the bill by abandoning 
white in the vestments. 


WASHINGTON RECITALS 
PROGRAMS EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
IN MEMORIAL PARK 
In Washington Memorial Park, 
Washington, D. C., is one of the 
M.R.P.’s first installations, a 3m 
Vox Organo the console of which 
was pictured on December page 617. 
The Park is the newest idea in burial 
grounds. It is landscaped for 
beauty and in place of tombstones, 
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MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
who has been appointed organist 
and program director at the new 
Vox Organo installed in Memorial 
Park, Washington,:D. C., where she 
gives 90-minute programs every 
Sunday afternoon, as told more ful- 
ly herewith. ; 


which are prohibited, there are 
bronze markers, flush with the grass. 

Toward one corner of the Park is 
a high tower from which the music 
is amplified, and Miss Edith B. 
Athey, of Hamline M. E. Church, 
Washington, official organist of the 
Park, uses earphones while playing, 
hearing the music as her audiences 
do. When desired the music can be 
sent direct by wire to broadcasting 
stations instead of to the tower, for 
direct broadcasting. 

Of the nature of the organ we 
have no information other than 
that it includes Vibra-Harp, Chimes, 
and some harmonium-type reeds. 
To what extent it includes pipe- 
work we are unable to learn, but its 
console is a regulation organ console 
and its player is an organist whose 
work is well known. Miss Athey 
served as civic organist from 1919 
to 1922, playing recitals from Cen- 
tral Highschool Auditorium. 

Miss Athey’s programs, played 
every Sunday from 3:00 to 4:30, 
weather permitting, have been mix- 
ed affairs with assisting artists, the 
organ taking about half the time. 


The amplifying equipment, installed 
under the supervision of Mr. Luber- 
off, builder of the instrument, takes 
care of the complete program, and 
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on the initial concert, Nov. 19, 1933, 
four violin solos were as satisfac- 
torily amplified as was the organ. 
Among Miss Athey’s selections on 
three programs at hand were: 
Bibl, Vision 
Diton, Swing Low 
Borowski, Andante 
Rogers, Pastorale 
Best, March 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Brahms, Berceuse 
MacDowell, Wild Rose 
Johnson-j, Evening 
Federlein-j, Sunset Evening Bells 
Biggs, Sunset Meditation 
The audience sits in parked auto- 
mobiles throughout the grounds. 
The first concert drew an estimated 
audience of 2000; on one of the bad- 
weather days the audience was esti- 
mated at over 1000. Organ and con- 
sole are “in a little cottage separated 
from the main part of the grounds” 
and the amplifying tower from 
which the audience and Miss Athey 
hear the music is about a third of a 
mile distant. 


WESTMINSTER-WEINRICH 
CAUSE FOR REJOICING ON ALL SIDES 
IN THE NEW MOVE 
In October was announced the gift 
of $300,000. for building a perma- 
nent home for the Westminster Choir 
School at Princeton, N. J., and in 
December came news of an addi- 
tional gift for a Chapel to be added 

to the group of buildings. 

Prior to the Chapel announcement 
it had been decided by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson and his associates 
to add Carl Weinrich to the faculty, 
in charge of an organ department to 
be greatly expanded, which such an 
appointment would certainly cause. 
And at the same time it was an- 
nounced that Miss Edith E. Sackett, 
whose work with junior choirs in 
New York City had brought her 
fame, would organize a Westminster 
Junior Choir School, as told in our 
December issue. 

Mr. Weinrich plans for the organ 
department an intensive and com- 
plete course in organ playing, not 
only for church but also concert. 
Among all the Farnam pupils, Mr. 
Weinrich, by his persistence and the 
wide public he has gathered about 
him because of the quality and quan- 
tity of his work, has forged ahead 
and there are many who consider 
this new appointment the answer to 
their hopes, for an opportunity to 
perpetuate the Farnam traditions. 

Mr. Weinrich was born in Pater- 
son, N. J., graduated from New 
York University with the B.A. de- 
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gree in 1927 and from Curtis Insti- 
tute in 1930; his organ teachers were 
Mark Andrews, Marcel Dupre, and 
Lynnwood Farnam; in 1923 he won 
his F.A.G.O. certificate. 


In 1919 he was appointed to 
Broadway Presbyterian, transferring 
to the Church of the Redeemer, 
Paterson, in 1920, to the Redeemer, 
Morristown, in 1928, to St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia, in 1929, 
and to Holy Communion, New 
York, in 1930, following Mr. 
Farnam and carrying through the 
series of programs Mr. Farnam him- 
self had planned for that season. 

It was generally thought that a 
successor to Farnam could not be 
found to please the Farnam audi- 
ences, but Mr. Weinrich undertook 
the difficult task and succeeded fam- 
ously. He succeeded only too well 
and, as has often enough been the 
case, was soon asked to withdraw. 
For several years he had to be con- 
tent without an organ of his own, 
but the period was occupied with re- 
cital engagements, among them an 
unprecedentedly successful Bach 
series in St. George’s Church, New 
York, and a series just completed 
in New York University. 


A most valuable experience was 
the almost unknown period of two 
years when he served as substitute 
organist in theater work. In 1928 he 
married Miss Edna Tompkins who 
has been and still is active as teacher 
of English. He took one season of 
work with Dr. Walter Henry Hall 
in choral conducting and studied 
piano two years with Abram 
Chasins. 


Here then is a grand young man 
who has had grand difficulties to 
face and who faced them grandly, 
emerging thoroughly unspoiled. Un- 
der the expert concert management 
of Bernard R. LaBerge Mr. Wein- 
rich’s recital tours will be heartily 
fostered, with full support of the 
Westminster Choir School manage- 
ment whose intention is to send Mr. 
Weinrich on tour in the interests of 
organ playing and repertoire just as 
the Westminster Choir has toured 
in the interests of choir-work. 

The new Chapel will house the 
main organ of the School and three 
new practise organs will be added, 
and the present practise organ re- 
built. The School already has two 
2m-and-pedal Estey harmoniums, 
and arrangements have been made to 
use six organs in the churches of 
Princeton. This makes a total of 
eleven organs and two 2m _har- 
moniums available for the organ de- 
partment. 
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David Hugh Jones, head of the 
theory department, has heretofore 
had to direct the organ work as well. 
He is a graduate of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, and is 
rapidly making a name for himself 
in composition, to which he will 
ultimately confine his activities, con- 
tinuing in the organ department as 
assistant to Mr. Weinrich until 
further development brings other 
additions to the faculty. 


The Chapel, administration build- 
ing, and the two dormatories are 
scheduled for completion this June. 
Chapel services will be held every 
morning throughout the school year. 
The auditorium will seat about 300 
and will have adequate stage facili- 
ties for student recitals and the pro- 
ductions of the department of educa- 
tional dramatics. The dining room, 
formerly intended for the adminis- 
tration building, will be housed in 
the lower floor of the Chapel, with 
accommodations for 160, and there 
will be a supplementary dining room 
for a faculty of fifteen. Adequate 
reception rooms will now be pro- 
vided in the administration building. 


Now Dr. Williamson’s dreams be- 
gin to come due. A doner—still in- 
sisting on anonymity—gave $300,- 
000. for the buildings, and soon 
added more for a Chapel. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, not asleep by any means, 
singled out Carl Weinrich and the 
negotiations matured as herewith 
announced. 

Lives there an organist anywhere 
who does not rejoice for Mr. Wein- 
rich, and for the Westminster Choir 
School, that the organ at last has 
come into its own in this specialty 
school and that real old-fashioned 
genuine church organists are now 
the ideal graduates of this energetic, 
persistent, astonishingly successful 
Choir School? No musician in the 
world can compete with the organist 
as director of the music of the 
church, but the organist must have 
vocal tone and choral art immedi- 
ately at his command; heretofore he 
has been able to get only these from 
the Westminster Choir School, and 
vocalists have threatened to invade 
his sphere. The organ and organist 
now come into their own in the 
School curriculum. Four contracts 
go to our organ builders in an era 
when they are glad to have them. I 
will say it is good news for all. 


Mr. and Mrs. Weinrich move to 
Princeton next fall and according to 
present plans Mr. Weinrich will not 
accept church duties anywhere, first 
because his School schedule will be 
too strenuous, second because it 
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might interfere with his recital 
tours, and third because of the 
Princeton University vespers serv- 
ices of the Westminster Choir 
School. Students may register for 
the full course or may take only 
parts of it as they see fit; thus Mr. 
Weinrich will still be available for 
independent organ lessons just as 
Mr. Farnam always was. 
—T.S.B. 


Events 


Forecast 
—JANUARY— 

Cleveland: 17, 24, 31, 8:15 p.m., 
complete-Bach programs, Museum 
of Art; see November page 555. 

New York: 9, evening, Gottfried 
H. Federlein and choir in program 
of Hebrew music, Temple Emanu- 
El. 

Do.: 14, 4:30, Ernest Mitchell re- 
cital, Grace Church. 

Do.: 17, evening, Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
and choir in program of music for 
denominational churches, First Pres- 
byterian. 

—LECTURE COURSE— 
Dr. Wm. C. Carl of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, an- 
nounces four illustrated lectures by 
Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer on Worship 
and Music, Jan. 10, 24, 31, and Feb. 
7 at 4:00, for organists, choir- 
masters, and students; visitors may 
register for the course by applying 
to Dr. Carl or the Guilmant Organ 
School. Dr. Carl’s own master-class 
begins Jan. 2, featuring the choral- 
preludes of Bach and the music of 
the French school, with special at- 
tention to choir conducting, reper- 
toire, accompanying the service, 
musicales, and all other details of 
the professional organist’s career. 








The classes by Hugh Ross in choral . 


conducting and choir routine will be 
resumed early in February. 


Advance Programs 


E. POWER BIGGS 

ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, NEW YORK 
Jan. 10, 8:30, Bach Program 

Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

Sonata 3: Andante; Adagio. 

Toccata F 

Alle Menschen Mussen (O) 

Ich ruf’ zu dir (O) 

In dir ist Freude (O) 

Jan. 17, 8:30 

Franck, Piece Heroique 
Prelude and Variation 
Chorale Am 

Couperin, Soeur Monique 
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Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 

Variations on Noel 
Vierne 6: Finale 

Jan. 24, 8:30 

Handel’s Concerto 10 
Brahm’s, Es ist ein’ Ros’ 
James, Son.: Andante; Allegro. 
Noble, Prelude Solennel 
Elgar, Son 1: Allegro; Allegretto. 
Reubke’s 94 Psalm Sonata 

St. Mary’s is at 139 West 46th St., 
no tickets are required. The 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ was dedicat- 
ed last season by Palmer Christian ; 
Ernest White gave a series of re- 
citals that season and another series 
this year. This is the first series for 
Mr. Biggs in New York City. 


ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND 
Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, §:15 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Help me God’s gifts to praise 
Old year now hath passed 
In Thee is gladness 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Franck, Chorale E 
See November page 555 for two 
Bach programs Jan. 17 and 24. 


JOHN V. PEARSALL 
HIGHSCHOOL, KEARNY, N. J. 
Nov. 27 
Lemare, Thanksgiving March 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 
Batiste, Ste. Cecile Offertoire 3 
Kountz, Evensong 
Shackley, At Eventide 
Huerter, Told at Twilight 
Demarest’s Pastoral Suite 
Dec. 18 
Grison, Christmas Offertoire 
Ashmall, Cantilene Pastoral 
Dubois, March of Magi 
Buck, Holy Night 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Dienel, Christmas Son.: Pastoral 
Ashmall, Hark the Herald Angels 
Grison, Offertoire pour Noel 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Feb. 26, 5:00 
Rheinberger’s Pastoral Sonata 
Sturges, Meditation 
Archer, Roll Jordan Roll 
- Nobody Knows 
Diton, Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Rogers, Deep River 
Wagner, Parsifal: Prelude 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Debat-Ponsan, Andante Seraphique 
Deplantay, O Filii 
March 26, 5:00 
Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Malling, Easter Morning 
Loud, Thistle-down 
Boisdeffre, By the Brook 
Grison, Feast of Flowers 
Harriss, Church Chimes Fantasia 
Lemaigre, Scherzo 
Chaffin, In Springtime 
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Pierne, Serenade 
Batiste, Offertoire O Filti 

Mr. Pearsall, director of public 
school music at Kearney, has ar- 
ranged these four programs under 
the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to give the public the benefit 
of the 3-31 Skinner Organ installed 
some ten years ago in the highschool 
auditorium. At one time Mr. Pear- 
sall provided recitals every Sunday 
afternoon, many of them played by 
himself, others by local guest re- 
citalists; this year the series is re- 
sumed, the time changed, and the 
number of recitals reduced to four. 

Each of the four programs has a 
definite plan and central idea; the 
four collectively and individually 
might well be taken as ideal for their 
purpose. It would be difficult to find 
programs better suited to highschool 
presentation.—T.S.B. 


HERBERT RALPH WARD 
ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK 
Jan. 2, 1:00 
Bach, The old year hath passed 
Godard, Marcel 
Kammell, Peasant Dance 
Mulet, Rose Window 
Homilius, Prelude 
Jan. 9, 1:00 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Grace, University Reverie 
Branco, Chorale Em 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Jan. 16, 1:00 
Boellmann, Priere Gothique 
Pachelbel, Fugue Em 
Wagner, Bridal Procession 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Hollins, Grand Chorus Gm 
Jan. 30, 1:00 
Bach, Son. 3; Largo e Dolce 
Deplantaz, Theme and Variations 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Liszt, Bach Prelude and Fugue 


—ERROR: WE LOSE— 
Our description of the Worcester 
console has one error: there is wind 
in the console, and the data furnish- 
ed by Mr. Kimball definitely and 
clearly said so. Thanks to Mr. Elliot 
for spotting the error first; our sub- 
scription penalty is gladly paid. Did 
anyone discover any other errors or 
points of ambiguity from the player’s 
viewpoint? Our offer still holds 
good. 

—PRIZE— 

American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its 14th annual competition 
in composition. The prize is $1250. 
annually for two years; competition 
is open to unmarried men under 30 
years of age, and American citizens. 
Details from the A.A.R., 101 Park 
Ave., New York. 
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Recital 
Programs 





MARSHALL BIDWELL 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Herbert, American Fantasy 
+Edmundson, Pax Vobiscum 
+Cortege and Fanfare 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 3 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Bidwell, American Fantasy 
Thompson, American Soldier Elegie 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
*Wolstenholme, Handel Sonata 
Bizet, Adagietto No. 1 
tMiller, O Zion 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
+Edmundson, Setting Sun 
Delibes, Sylvia: Valse Lente 
Korsakov, Eastern Romance 
Tchaikowsky, 1812 Overture 
Dedicating Rebuilt Organ 
Bach, Ein feste Burg 
Sinfonia F 
Fugue Dm 
Gluck, Iphigenia: Gavotte 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Korsakov, Bumble-Bee 
Strauss, Death and Transfiguration 
The Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
has rebuilt and enlarged the original 
Skinner Organ; it now has about 
130 stops. 
+Mr. Bidwell gives complimentary 
mention especially to these numbers. 
*RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, HOLLYWOOD 
Scheidt, Choral 
deGrigny, Recit de Tierce 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Adagio 
Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
Adagio 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 
MacDowell, A. D. 1620 
Meditation 
Dupre, Prelude 
ARTHUR CROLEY 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Bach, Son. 1: Allegro 
Clokey-j, Canyon Walls 
McAmis, Dreams 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Saint-Saens, Prelude B 
Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
*C. HAROLD EINECKE 


PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 
*Noble-a, St. Ann Choralprelude 
Dunham, Quiet of Forest 
Yon-j Minuetto Antico 
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Baumgartner, Solemn Procession 
Vierne, Reverie 

Sykes-j, Novelette 

Saint-Saens, Swan 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 
*Mueller, Thou Art the Rock 
Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 
Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s* 
Handel, Largo 

Swinnen-j, Chinoiserie 

Massenet, Thais: Meditation 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
*Maitland-j, Concert Overture A 
Russell-j, Song of Basket Weaver* 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket Alle Gott 
Brahms-Seraphic Ode* 

Demarest, Thanksgiving 


FRED. FAASSEN 
WCBD BROADCAST 
*Guilmant, Son. 3: Adagio 
Ketelbey, Monastery Garden 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
*Noble-a, Rockingham Choralpre- 
lude 

Widor, 5: Toccata 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Londonderry Air 
Friml, Chanson 
*Wolstenholme, Question-Answer 
Yon-j, Primitive Organ 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Moline, Prayer and Cradle Song 


DR. CHARLES HEINROTH 
CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
N.A.O. Program 

Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata 
Bach, Art Thou with Me 

Waters of Babylon 

Marche du Veilleur 
Mozart, Fantasy Fm 
d’Antalffy, Sportive Fauns 
Franck, Chorale Bm 


FRANK B. JORDAN 
FIRST M. E., CHARLESTON 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Mueller, Echo Caprice 
Rogers, Arioso 
Parker, Scherzino E 
Dunham, Scherzo G 
Dickinson, Reverie 
Callaerts, Toccata Em 


DR. CASPAR KOCH 

CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Rinck, Flute Concerto* 
Bach, Largo 
Swinnen, Chinoiserie 
Sibelius, Bells of Berghall* 
Gounod, Faust: Soldiers March 
*Rachmaninoff, Prelude Csm 
Haydn, Surprise Sym.: Andante 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm* 
Floyd, Thoughts in Cathedral 
Mozart, Hear the Tinkling Bells 
Lieurance, Waters of Minnetonka* 
Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 
*Weber: Oberon: Overture 
Schubert, Am Meer 
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Sodermann, Swedish Wedding 
March* 

Dvorak, Goblin Dance 

Nevin, Will o’ Wisp 

Novak, In the Church* 

Batiste, Offertoire Dm 


GEORGE O. LILLICH 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Mozart, Andante Fm 
Krebs, Trio F 
Byrd, Woods so Wild 
Bach, Passacaglia 
McKinley-j, Silhouette 
Dupre, Noel Variations 
Jepson, Toccata G 


DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK 
A.G.O, Program 

Bach, Prelude Dm 

Sonata 3 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Liszt, Ad Nos 
Smith, Elegy 
Maitland, Fantasia and Fugue Dm 
Vierne, 2: Finale 
Improvisation 

The Bach, Sowerby, and Vierne, 
1934 test pieces for the Guild, were 
played by request. 


FREDERICK C. MAYER 
WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 





* Handel, Largo 


Widor, 5: Variations 
Elsenheimer, Military March 
Handel, Saul: Dead March 
Bach, Son. 3: Andante 
Handel, Judas: March 
Kramer-j, Concert Prelude Dm 
Massenet, Prayer of Virgin 
Dupre, Passion Sym.: Allegro 
Rinck, Variations 
Mascagni, Cavalleria: Intermezzo 
Eternal City: Intermezzo 
Grainger, Country Gardens 
Lemmens, Prayer 
Marche Pontificale 
These selections are taken from 
three programs for which assisting 
soloists furnished an equal number 
of selections with the organ. The 
Theremin was used in one of the 
programs. 


*GEORGE G. MEAD 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

Contemporary Composers 
Bingham, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Bonnet, Songe d’Enfant 
Dickinson, Storm King: Canon 
Darke, Ye Holy Angels 
Vibbard-j, Indian Serenade 
Nash, Water Sprites 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Marks 
Barnes, Op. 14: Scherzo 
Vierne, 1: Allegro; Andante. 
Widor, 6: Finale 
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RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Faulkes, Ein Feste Burg 
Bach, Air 
Clokey-j, Canyon Walls 
Korsakov, Scheherazade Fantasia 
Demarest’s Pastoral Suite 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Ferrata-j, Overture Triumphale 
Rebikov, Valse Mignonne 
Nevin’s Sonata Tripartite 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Krakauer, Paradise 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
Laidow, Music Box 
Handel’s Water Music (j) 


WM. H. OETTING 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Adams, Overture 
Jarnefelt, Praeludium 
Russell-j, Up the Saguenay 
Oetting, 4 Hymntune Preludes 
Tchaikowsky, Allegro Pathetique 
Wagner, Liebestod 
d’Antalffy, Sportive Fauns 
Organ-Piano Program 
Demarest, Fantasia 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variations 
Kroeger, Nocturne 
Weaver-j, Exultation 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
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STANLEY E. SAXTON 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Borodin, Convent 
Dvorak, New World: Largo 
Rogers, Son. Em: Scherzo 
Maquaire, 1: Allegro 
*Handel, Con. Gm: Allegro; Gav- 
otta. 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Tchaikowsky, Miniature Overture 
Wagner, Tristan: Act 3 Prelude 
Candlyn-a, Fantasia _ Impromptu 
*Sibelius, Finlandia 
Bach, Adagio Am 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Liszt, Ave Maria 
Dupre, Cloches de Perros-Guirec 
Fugue Gm 
*ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA 
*Widor, 6: Allegro 
Beethoven, Son. 1: Adagio 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Karg-Elert, Adeste Fideles 
Tchaikowsky, Allegro con Brio 
Johnston-j, Evensong 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
*Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Tchaikowsky, Qt.: Andante. Cantab. 
Schumann, Scherzo Gm 
Batiste, Pilgrims Song of Hope 
Harberbier, Enchanted Bells 
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Grieg, Triumphal March 

*Hollins, Concert Overture C 

Bach, Toccata F 

Boex, Marche Champetre 

Philipp, Caprice 

Cole-a, Rhapsody D 

Dvorak, New World: Largo; Finale. 


LESLIE P. SPELMAN 
MEREDITH COLLEGE 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Pachelbel, Good News from Heaven 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Finale 
Brahms, 4 Choralpreludes 
Marsh, Young Girl in Wind 
Bonnet, Rhapsodie Catalane 
The complete Brahms Choralprel- 
udes were used Nov. 27 in a Brahms 
program, with vocal and piano num- 
bers. 
*PARVIN TITUS 
FIRST PRESB., LAUREL, MISS. 
PHIL. CLUB, BATON ROUGE 
Nobel, Solemn Prelude 
Vierne, 2: Allegro Risoluto 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Mendelssohn, Confidence 
Spinning Song 
Bach, Toccata F 
Wolstenholme, Minuet and Trio 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Massenet, Angelus 
Schumann, Evening Song 
Franck, Finale Bf 
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Honorary Organist of the Vatican in Rome. 
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J. GILBERT CURTIS 
CHRIST CHURCH, CHESHIRE, ENG. 
Karg-Elert Program 

Sleepers Awake 

Rise O Soul 

Rejoice Greatly 

O Thou Holy Mystery 

osv. Third Symphonie Chorale 
Partita in E: Sarabande 
Second Symphonic Canzona: 

Agitato; Canzona ; 

Passacaglia: Fugue. 

Mr. Curtis writes (“not for publi- 
cation,” but it’s too interesting to re- 
frain) that the program was “played 
on Nov. 21 in accordance with a sug- 
gestion in T.A.O. From the way in 
which the audience listened and 
from the fact that no one left before 
the conclusion of the program, one 
may either regard this as a popular 
program, or one must praise the 
politeness of the average English- 
man!” Our verdict is that it is in- 
creasingly popular to play good pro- 
grams, that Englishmen are born 
music-lovers anyway, and that the 
inclusion of the organ-violin-soprano 
number made the program all the 
more enjoyable. Our thanks to Mr. 
Curtis. 


American Composers 


Symposium on American Works 
Used by American Recitalists 


List No. 11 
Compiled by Frank Van Dusen 
3arnes, Petite Suite : 
Second Suite 
‘Symphony’ 
Bartlett, Suite, Op. 205 
Bingham, Harmonies of Florence 
Roulade 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Legend 
Norwegian Village 
Cole, Fantasie Symphonique 
Heroic Piece 
Meditation 
Rhapsody 
Song of Consolation 
Song of Gratitude 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Intermezzo 
Prelude Gregorian 
Suite in Miniature 
Demarest, Pastoral Suite 
Douglas, Suite Bm 
Gaul-j, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Mist 
Yasnaya Polyana 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Toccata 
Maitland, Concert Overture A 
Moline, Sonata 2 
Nevin, Sonata Tripartite 
Parker, Concert Piece No. 1 
Concert Piece No. 2 
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Rogers, Concert Overture 

Sonata No. 1 

Sonata No. 3 

Suite No. 1 
Russell-j, Basket Weaver 

Bells of St. Anne 
Sowerby, Carillon 

Comes Autumn Time 

Joyous March 

Rejoice ye Pure in Heart 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Stoughton, In India 

Persian Suite 

Sea Sketches 

Tanglewood Tales 

Organ and Orchestra 
Cole, Heroic Piece 
DeLamarter, Weaver of Tales 

Organ and Piano 
Clokey-j, Symphonic Piece 
Sowerby, Medieval Poem 

Organ, Piano, Violin 
Moline, Rhapsodie 

This list represents not only what 
Mr. Van Dusen has selected but al- 
so what he has taught his pupils for 
use on their own recitals and the 
programs of the Van Dusen Club. 





MR. JOHN V. PEARSALL 
who is giving a series of recitals on 
the 3-31 Skinner in the Highschool, 
Kearny, N. J., as told herewith. A 
native of Camden, N. J., Mr. 
Pearsall studied organ and theory 
with one of New Jersey’s most 
prominent organists and composers, 
Clifford Demarest, and began active 
church playing for the First M.E., 
Arlington, in 1908. Five other 
church positions followed, until this 
year when he is devoting himself en- 
tirely to his office as. director of 
music for the schools of Kearny, 
with three assistants, to take care of 
the varied chorus classes, glee clubs, 
band, orchestra, appreciation classes, 
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instrumental classes, etc. In addition 
to these duties Mr. Pearsall has 
written many songs and plays for the 
children, one of the best of them be- 
ing the play, “When the Christmas 
Toys Wake Up,” published by 
Birchard. His complete programs 
for the current season are to be 
found in our Advance-Programs 
column of this issue. 


KEARNY, N. J. 
KEARNY HIGHSCHOOL 
Skinner Organ Co., cir. 1923 

Organist, John V. Pearsall 

V-2. R-22. S-31. B-9. P-1493. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-6. 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 61 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 

GREAT: V-3. R-3. S-8. 

16 Bourdon (P) 

8 DIAPASON 61 
CLARABELLA 61 
Gedeckt (S) 

Flauto Dolce (S) 

4 OCTAVE 61 
Flute (S) 

8 Cornopean (S) 
SWELL: V-12. R-12. S-12. 
16 BOURDON 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 73 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
FLUTE 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
CORNOPEAN 7% 
CORNO D’AMORE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V-5. R-5. S-5. 

8 DIAPASON 7% 
DULCIANA %3 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 

4 FLUTE 73 

8 CLARINET %3 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 16: 

Ped.:G. S-8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8--. 

Sw.: S-16-4. 


COW > 


Ch.: S. C-16-4, 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons, 16 


Crescendos, 3:S. C. Reg. 


4S 
—Q. WITHOUT A— 

“Why not get up a discussion of the 
question, ‘Resolved, that the organ 
is not, never has been, and never 
will be a concert instrument’ ?” 
Harold Vincent Milligan enquiring. 
You answer him. 








a si i i i 
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PEDAL COSTS 

THE ORIGINATOR OF THE DISCUSSION 
GIVES HIS CONCLUSIONS 
By SEN. EMERSON RICHARDS 
Dr. Barnes’ second article on the dif- 
ference in cost between a straight 
and augmented Pedal is very differ- 
ent from the first one. It is evident 
that the Doctor, upon reflection and 
further discussion, realizes that the 
facts presented in my articles leave 
little room for controversy. His 
new figures now approximate mine, 
but with this difference—that my 
figures were based upon placing the 
trebles upon straight chests, whereas 
Dr. Barnes invited his five builders 
to bid upon the use of unit chests 
throughout. This makes a compari- 
son between his revised figures and 
mine unfair, because his slightly 
greater figures are based on the 
much more costly unit chests, to 
which must be added that if unit 
chests are used, a relay is obligatory. 
If these facts are considered, his 
average difference of $1425. against 
my average difference of $1529. 
actually makes his difference lower 
than mine. 

Architect Barnes has also pre- 
sumed to change the design of Plan 
1 and Plan 2. My 16’ Diapason was 
of metal, and not of wood. He has 
also thrown out my metal Rohrfloete 
for a Bourdon which I did not want, 
with the statement: “Did anyone 
ever hear a Rohrfloete 16’ in the 
bottom octave?” The answer is, I 
have, and on the recent German trip 
I saw and heard a number of very 
successful examples. There is no 
good reason why Dr. Barnes should 
not hear one because in the specifica- 
‘tions of the Worcester Auditorium 
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organ, page 604 of the same T.A.O., 
is a Rohrfloete 16’! I presume the 
Kimball Company would have hard- 
ly included it in their scheme if it 
could not be heard. 

Naturally, with my straight Pedal 
design, I would not want the same 
type of 16’ registers as would be 
normal with the commonly extended 
variety. 

Since making up the estimates I 
have been to Europe. The articles 
in question have attracted attention 
in England. Mr. Henry Willis, who 
makes extended Pedals, figured both 
schemes and arrived at the startling 
conclusion that there was only 
$200. difference bewteen Plan 1 and 
Plan 2. There was comparatively 
little difference in Mr. Steinmeyer’s 
figures. He, however, never extends 
his Pedal and only occasionally uses 
a manual borrow. 

Another difficulty with Dr. Barnes’ 
answer is that he is changing, prob- 
ably unwittingly, the whole basis of 
the argument. He is now saying 
that in small three-manual organs the 
straight Pedal would have to give 
way to more important manual stops. 
Undoubtedly that is true, but Pedal 
augmentation would also have to be 
curtailed in the same proportion. 
Moreover, my article started with 
criticism of a large four-manual or- 
gan in which Pedal augmentation 
had been extensively used as against 
another organ of equal size in which 
a virtually straight Pedal had been 
employed. 

The size of the organ does not 
alter the facts. A large organ with 
more independent registers will, 
naturally, have a greater number of 
augmentations or a greater number 








Orchestral music. 
produced without keyboards. 


useful form for musicians. 


on a justly tuned organ. 








N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


is prepared to give a single lecture, a 
series of lectures, or instruction in 
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Natural Harmony, the product of Just (Untempered) Intonation, is the 
basis of all a cappella singing, as well as a large proportion of Chamber and 
Tempered Theory cannot explain the theory of music 
It is impossible to evolve Just Intonation from 
Tempered Theory. Despite the amount of material published on a cappella 
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It clears up many errors of Tempered Theory 
and defines the problems of a cappella and non-keyboard music. 
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of independent harmonic-corroborat- 
ing registers—the smaller organ, a 
lesser number. My point still re- 
mains that one can obtain real pipes 
instead of mere electrical circuits for 
substantially the same money. 

Architect Barnes also still pins his 
faith on the couplers. Now to clean 
up his Pedal he is going to borrow 
the Swell Mixture. That, of course, 
completely kills the Swell for any 
other purpose. There still remains 
the argument that there is not the 
room. To this I reiterate that if 
there is no room for the Pedal, there 
is obviously no proper room for the 
manual material. 

The idea that all English and Ger- 
man organs are placed in vast cathe- 
drals is almost ludicrous. There are 
many small or medium-sized 
churches which, architecturally con- 
sidered, are very similar to our own. 
English and German builders have 
been finding room to place their or- 
gans advantageously in these places 
without undue difficulty. 

Logically, if Dr. Barnes must re- 
sort to a unit Pedal for lack of room 
he should economize on the number 
of pipes by making the whole organ 
a unit. If he cannot tolerate the 
manuals as units, why does he argue 
that you cannot hear the difference 
in the Pedal? Unquestionably no 
one with an experienced and sensi- 
tive ear would affirm that they could 
not instantly tell the difference be- 
tween the augmented and _ the 
straight Pedal. I use the word “ex- 
perienced” in this connection ad- 
visedly. We are so used to hearing 
augmented Pedals and never the 
straight Pedal that our ears have be- 
come accustomed to the deficiencies 
of the former, having no criterion 
with which to compare the real from 
the spurious article. . 

Any one with musical intelligence 
who listens to the average American 
Pedal would be dissatisfied with it. 
He might not: know what the cause 
of his discontent was and might 
therefore blame the organ and not 
the designer. The designer, as Dr. 
Barnes admits, knows better and 
therefore if he assents to the con- 
struction of a musically unsatisfac- 
tory instrument he does both himself 
and the musical public an injustice. 

He cannot well excuse himself 
with the statement that the public 
or the musician could not tell the 
difference. They can tell that some- 
thing is wrong. They may not be 
technicians enough to know what 
that something is, but we know that 
the lack of definition, tone color, and 
balance in the Pedal department is 
the trouble. 
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The Pedal division is one of the 
distinguishing features of the organ. 
Its ability to provide a balanced bass 
makes it superior in this respect to 
even the orchestra. Certainly its 
claim to this unique distinction 
should be strengthened and empha- 
sized rather than weakened and de- 
cried on the score of purely utili- 
tarian considerations. 

As organ builders we are either 
artists or artisans; we are either mu- 
sicians or carpenters. You can prac- 
tise religion in a Gothic cathedral or 
a Gospel tent. In one you would 
place a fine organ, in the other you 
would use a harmonium. You would 
not replace the stone vaulted roof 
of the Cathedral with a tent. Why 
then attempt to tack a harmonium 
Pedal on a church organ? 

In any event the discussion has 
settled these points: First, that the 
straight Pedal is to be preferred to 
the augmented pedal; Second, that 
there is relatively little difference in 
the cost. 

Having gotten the Diapason 
Chorus idea well started on its way 
to fruition in America, we can now 
turn our attention to crusading for a 
competent Pedal. Some day we will 
have organs which will really play 
organ music. 


—BRIDGEHAMPTON, N. Y.— 

The Presbyterian Church has con- 
tracted for a 2m Austin for May in- 
stallation. 
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J. LEWIS BROWNE 
May 18, 1866—Oct. 23, 1933 
An Appreciation 
By ALBERT COTSWORTH 


It was not work at all to care for J. 
Lewis Browne. In fact he went a 
generous part of the way to bring 
friendship about. The attachment 
once formed suffered no hint of 
fracture. 

He was many-sided, able, execu- 
tive, inventive, initiate, schooled, de- 
termined, trained. But these were 
subsidiary. He had a talent for 
friendship? Yes, perhaps that was 
it. But, in finality, there was no rea- 
son. He was just himself loyally. 
Those who discerned responded. 

Facts of accomplishment are in- 
consequent concerning such a char- 
acter. They had to be there because 
of himself. Developments and ex- 
pansions of his inward stimulations 
had to radiate as natural expres- 
sions. He planned, put forward, 
won acceptance and executed from 
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an urge which craved him as its 
voice and exponent. He was subtly 
conscious of such insistence and 
plea. In the exactly right way, time 
and place the hidden desires found 
utterance, became animate, won at- 
tention, became facts. It is wiser to 
regard such things as somewhat in- 
vulnerable and not to be listed in de- 
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to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
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of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
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the churches. Inquiries invited. 
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Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
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an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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tail as facts or plans or activities. 
Because they grew to visible evi- 
dences admits them to the superior 
fields of generalities unquestioned, 
lovable as it would be to follow Dr. 
Browne as he moved in and out of 
so many influential spheres in Chica- 
go it is much more lovable to leave 
figures or tables or records aside and 
bid him happy departure to the in- 
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finite periods ahead just for his 
wholesome, genuine goodness of 
heart and soul as he unravelled mys- 
teries, solved difficulties, welded un- 
expected torces and differences into 
unity, builded youthful impulse into 
courageous industry, met challenges 
with solution, energized weakness 
into dilligence and touched all 
natures to newness of endeavor, 
wideness of attempt and usage. 
One chooses to believe that music 
can submerge a soul amenable to its 
influences and enable that soul to 
bring into being its message from 
what is beyond vision, can ‘give an 
intier sensation that baffles words of 
meaning, can beautify the motives 
which lift the commonplace from its 
stronghold and so surge through a 
life that it cannot even understand 
itself as it reveals its secrets. If 
there are contradictions in every per- 
sonality, solved only by a faith in 
that elusive force which we try to 
pin down to notes in measures and 
call music, they have no better ex- 
emplar than J. Lewis Browne at his 
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best. Music possessed him, breathed 
in him, called him, bettered him, 
calmed him, abided with him, and 
solved him. 

His requiem? Mrs. Garnett’s re- 
search for “Resurgam” questions 
and answers: 

“Who shall fathom, by asking 

why 

The pomp or purpose if Man’s 

renown? 

He only knows when he lays him 

down, 

It was good to live, it is good to 

die.” 

We pray the passage was swift 
and smooth and the Elysian Fields 
beyond all imagination beautiful. 


—R, H. WARREN— 
Richard Henry Warren, organist 
and composer, died Dec. 3 at his 
home in South Chatham, Mass. His 
father, George William Warren, was 
organist of St. Thomas, New York 
City, from 1870 to 1902. Richard 
Henry was born Sept. 17, 1859, in 
Albany, N. Y. He first studied with 
his father and later with P. A. 
Schnecker, George Wiegand, and 
John White. From 1880 to ’86 he 
was organist of All Souls, New 
York, then of St. Bartholomew’s till 
1905, and of the Ascension from 
1907 to 1915. For the past dozen 
years he was guest organist of the 
Congregational Church in Chatham. 
As conductor of the Church Choral 
Society, New York, he produced 
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many important works of Dvorak, 
Liszt, Gounod, Saint-Saens, etc. for 
their American premieres. After re- 
tirement Mr. Warren devoted much 
of his time to printing as a hobby, 
and in fact did some programs, 
cards, etc. for various members of 
the profession. Mr. Warren also 
executed for T.A.O. two Christmas- 
Greeting cards, one of them being 
the one used to announce gift-sub- 
scriptions during the holiday season. 
He composed several operettas, can- 
tatas, string quartets, orchestral 
pieces, songs, anthems, services, etc. 
He is survived by two brothers. 


—CHINA MUSIC— 
The Northern Ohio A.G.O. inspected 
a Chinese dinner at close range for 
its December meeting and then heard 
some of the native ‘China Music’ on 
Chinese instruments. 
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—COVER—FRONTIS.— 


Beauty and majesty exercise a uni- 
versal and irresistable appeal. The 
Willis Organ in Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, Liverpool, England, furnishes 
an eloquent example of how to dis- 
play an organ. The Cathedral is all 
the richer for it, and certainly the 
entire organ -world benefits as well. 
Much is lost when organs are hid- 
den behind grilles or placed in out- 
of-the-way corners. In this par- 
ticular the Old World sets a splen- 
did example for the New. 


—KILGEN NOTES— 
St. Cloud, Minn.: The Cathedral of 
the Holy Angels has installed a small 
Kilgen consisting of: 

Pedal: 16’ Bourdon; 8’ Bourdon. 

Great: 8’ Diapason, Dulciana, Me- 
lodia. 

Swell: 8’ Flute, String, Reed. 

The organ is installed in one cham- 
ber in the center of the choir gallery ; 
the Cathedral seats about 700. A. 
Gauss and Sister Renie are the or- 
ganists. 

Ionia, Mich.: The First M.E. dedi- 
cated its new building and new 
Kilgen Dec. 17, Mrs. Jennings, or- 
ganist, presiding. It is a 3m, with 
only two of the manual divisions in- 
stalled at this time. The pipes are 
housed in two chambers, on each 
side of the choir, and the console is 
so located as to give the organist a 
view of choir, congregation, and 


altar. 

—OBERLIN— 
Oberlin College celebrated its 100th 
anniversary Dec. 3. Dr. Wilkins, 


Oberlin’s president, says of Oberlin, 
that it was— 

“The first institution of higher 

learning in America to adopt co- 
education, the first to take a definite 
stand against slavery, and the first 
to admit able students regardless of 
race, sect, or creed.” 
Oberlin Conservatory, one of the 
most famous in the new world, has 
an unusually active organ depart- 
ment, directed by one full professor, 
two assistant professors, and one as- 
sociate, with an organ equipment of 
23 instruments, twenty 2m, two 3m, 
and one 4m. The choral depart- 
ment, under Prof. Christiansen, in- 
cludes the A-Cappella Choir, Mus- 
ical Union, Elizabethan Singers, and 
the First Church Choir. 
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—J. C. CASAVANT— 
Joseph Claver Casavant, president 
of Casavant Freres, died Dec. 10 at 
St. Hyacinthe after a ten-day ill- 
ness. A brief account of his life and 
work will be presented in our next 
issue. 
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—FIRST ESSENTIAL— 
“What we have to do is to get back 
to complete and straight Pedal Or- 
gans including one Mixture, and a 
straight 2’ flue on top of a 4’ reed— 
the clarity of a complete scheme is a 
revelation.” From a world-famous 
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organ builder after a tour of ex- 
amination of dozens of famous or- 
gans by other builders. 


—N.A.O. PRESIDENT— 
Upon the resignation of Dr. Charles 
Heinroth as president, the N.A.O. 
has made the happy selection of Dr. 
William C. Carl and been honored 
by his acceptance of the office. Dr. 
Carl is the founder and director of 
the Guilmant Organ School in New 
York City, which undoubtedly was 
the first specialized school establish- 
ed for organists in America. As or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Old 
First, New York City, he very early 
made the church famous for its 
music, not only in the regular Sun- 
day services but in the special serv- 
ices such as the Luther Service re- 
viewed in these pages. A full-page 
plate of Dr. Carl appeared as our 
Frontispiece less than a year ago 
when the Old First celebrated in his 
honor and dedicated a bronze plaque 
of himself. Dr. Carl is an unusual 
combination of keen artistic percep- 
tion, unusual diligence, and a persis- 
tent good will for all others in the 
organ world. We congratulate the 
N.A.O. Dr. Carl will devote him- 
self as strenuously to the Associa- 
tion’s interests as he always has to all 
his other obligations. 


—THANKS— 

“May I suggest that you put on a 
drive among organists and their 
pupils to increase circulation of your 
always interesting T.A.O.,” writes 
one teacher from the Metropolitan 
district, and the same mail brought 
a check for subscriptions for five 
pupils, from one of the faculty of 
Oberlin. A pupil’s equipment is out 
of date thirty days after he gradu- 
ates unless he reads the various or- 
gan journals. 


—WICKS MINIATURE— 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; St. Paul’s P. E., Clay Center, 


_ Kan.; and the Ryan Funeral Home, 


Richmond, Calif., have purchased 
the Miniature announced last month 
by the Wicks Organ Co. 

Ellenville, N. Y.: Dr. Oscar E. 
Schminke dedicated the 2m Wicks 
in the First Reformed, Dec. 21. 


—1600 ATTENDED— 
an organ-piano program Nov. 26 in 
the Auditorium, Memphis, the or- 
gan solos played by Adolph Steuter- 
man and the piano solos by Wiktor 
Labunski. 
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—SCHMINKE MASS— 
Dr. Oscar E. Schminke’s new “Mass 
in Honor of the Nativity,” based on 
Gregorian themes, had its first per- 
formance at the Christmas midnight 
mass in St. Augustine’s R. C. 
Church, Larchmont, N. Y., under the 
direction of Mrs. Clarence 
Schloemer, organist of the church, 
who directs a chorus of mixed 
voices. 
—PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 

The 2m Austin in Glading Memorial 
Presbyterian was dedicated Dec. 17. 
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—E. J. BEDERMANN— 
Edward J. Biedermann died Nov. 26 
at his home in Freeport, L. I. He 
was born in Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 
8, 1849, studied in Europe five years, 
held positions as organist of various 
Catholic Churches in the east, later 
serving Old St. Mary’s and St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, New York. His sight 
failed in 1918 and he retired from 
church work, continuing his activi- 
ties in composition. 
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“He has to his credit three ex- the Brooklyn Apollo Club for the 
ceptionally fine Masses for soli and ast five years; he was organist of 
Sar ee eso anid had teeny per, St: James P. E. from 1898 to 1914, 

n - : ; 
formances at St. Patrick’s Cathe- then of St. Mark’s M. E. till 1920, 
dral, New York, and is even yet sung and since then of Emanuel Baptist. 
in churches where good soloists are 
available.” There are also a com- 
paratively easy Mass for unison 
voices, and several others frequently 








performed today. ’ LATHAM TRUE 
For the organ he did no original 
writing but many arrangements, Organist and Dean of Music 


mostly included in three books of || Castilleja School 

The Organist’s Repertoire. Palo Alto, California 
In the J. Fischer & Bro. catalogue 

are these arrangements for chorus: 














Angels we have heard, 13 cent. PAULINE VOORHEES 

At the Lamb’s high feast Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 

Christians Awake, Bohemian Teacher of 
Hosanna (Granier) Organ, Piano, Theory 
Nazareth (Gounod) Organist-Director, 

O Holy Night (Adam) Temple Mishkan Israel 

* a (Ada he Center Congregational Church 
O lift your heads, 17 cent. ew Sewn, Conn, 


*O lovely Holy Night (Kremser) 

One sweetly solemn thought 

*Rejoice beloved Christians 

ig, Ange sae 13 cent. ELIZABETH 

e Palms (Faure 

Unto us a Christ is born, 14 cent. VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

*While shepherds (Praetorius) Baustier of the 
Numbers for men’s voices also are 
marked*. From the Schuberth cata- 
logue are 17 anthems, various ar- Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
rangements for men’s and women’s 
voices, and 16 vocal solos. 


—TRUETTE— Herbert Ralph Ward 


Everett E. Truette, one of Boston’s Organist and Choirmaster 

most famous organists and teachers, St.Paul’s Chapel (Trinity Parish) 
died Dec. 16 at his home in Brook- Broad Ful 4 Vesey Sts.tN. Y.C 
line, Mass. He was born March 14, Re a eT ee 
1861, in Rockland, Mass., and had Recitals — Instruction in 
been organist of Eliot Congregation- Organ, Plainsong, and Liturgy 
al Church, Newton, since 1897. An 
account of his life and work will be 


presented in our next issue. Thomas H. Webber 


—O, F. DEVAUX— A.A.G.O. 


Orpha Flavien Devaux, St. Joseph’s ° ° 
Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., died First Presbyterian 

Dec. 1 after a short illness. He was Church 

born July 24, 1872, in Saginaw, New CASTLE PENNSYLVANIA 
Mich., and had been organist of the 
Cathedral since 1923. One of his 
four sons, Reginald G. Devaux, is 


ist of St. Augustine’s, Hart- W h 
a Oo ugus ines ar m. E. Ze Uu Cc 


—WM. A. THAYER— Organist-Choirmaster 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., died Dec. 9 at First Church in Boston 
his home, in his 60th year, of heart 


attack. A pupil of Dr. John Hyatt Boston Mass. 
Brewer, he had been conductor of 
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